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A FOREWORD. 
To begin with something we wish to get off our minds 
and so clear the way, among those Christmas books 
intended as fiction for boys we notice a regrettable feature 
to which we must address a remonstrance. We might base 
an objection to the use of the war for the purpose of giving 
youngsters a pleasurable excitement on nothing more than 
a simple reminder of whose nativity it is we celebrate at this 
season. But we will leave that aside, and base our remon- 
strance on something lower and different; and we are not 
going to name either publishers or authors. We confess we 
cannot imagine the parent who would buy for his boy a yarn 
in which is described as a lively and not really very risky 
lark what those of us who witnessed the affair itself recall 
only with horror and grief; grief not so much over the good 
men we knew intimately who went under, but because of 
something much worse than any personal loss. We glimpsed 
in this war, we are certain, a view of basic possibilities in 
humanity, repulsive and primeval, the memory of which 
must be a sinister warning against any more stirring of the 
deeps. To encourage boys, therefore, to regard war as an 
opportunity mainly for adventure and the stimulation of 
healthy activity is will any popular author of 
fiction for boys name what it is, and save us the odium? 
Without overstressing it here, we would point out that 
encouraging children to regard dirt and dynamite as a jolly 
combination is not really one of the things men should do. 





THE YOUNG SATIRISTS. 
“The om Poems of Siegfried Sassoon.” (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

«Argonaut and Juggernaut.” 
‘ Windus. 5s. net.) 

Satire, it has been said, is an ignoble art ; and it is probable 
that there are no satirists in Heaven. Probably, there are 
no doctors either. Satire and medicine are our responses 
to a diseased world—to our diseased selves. They are 
responses, however, that make for health. Satire holds the 
medicine-glass up to human nature. It also holds the mirror 
up in a limited way. It does not show a man what he looks 
like when he is both well and good. It does show a man what 
he looks like, however, when he breaks out into spots or 
goes yellow, pale, or mottled as a result of making a beast 
of himself. It reflects only sick men; but it reflects them 
with a purpose. It would be a crime to permit it, if the 
world were a hospital for incurables. To write satire is an 
act of faith, not a luxurious exercise. The despairing Swift 
was a fighter as the despairing Anatole France is a fighter. 
They may have uttered the very Z of melancholy about the 
animal called man; but at least they were sufficiently 
optimistic to write satires and to throw themselves into 
defeated causes, 

It would be too much to expe:t of satire that it alone 
will cure mankind of the disease of war. It is a good sign, 
however, that satires on war have begun to be written. War 
has affected with horror or disgust a number of great 
imaginative writers in the last two or three thousand years. 
The tragic indictment of war in “ The Trojan Women ” and 
the satiric indictment in “ The Voyage to the Houyhnhnms” 
are evidence that some men at least saw through the romance 
of war before the twentieth century. In the war that has 
just ended, however—or that would have ended, if the Peace 
Conference would let it—we have seen an imaginative 
revolt against war not on the part of mere men of letters, 
but on the part of soldiers. Ballads have survived from other 
wars, depicting the plight of the mutilated soldier left to 
beg :— 


By OsBERT SITWELL. (Chatto 








“You haven’t an arm and you haven’t a leg, 

You’re an eyeless, noseless, chickenless egg, 
You ought to be put in a bowl to beg— 
Och, Johnnie, I hardly knew you!”’ 
But the recent war has produced a literature of indictment, 
basing itself neither on the woes of women nor on the wrongs 
of ex-soldiers, but on the right of common men not to be 
forced into mutual murder by statesmen who themselves 
never killed anything more formidable than a pheasant. 
Soldiers—or some of them—see that wars go on only because 
the people who cause them do not realize what war is like. 
I do not mean to suggest that the kings, statesmen, and 
journalists who bring wars about would not themselves take 
part in the fighting rather than that there should be no 
fighting at all. The people who cause wars, however, are 
ultimately the people who endure kings, statesmen, and 
journalists of the exploiting and bullying kind. The satire 
of the soldiers is an appeal not to the statesmen and 
journalists, but to the general imagination of mankind. It 
is an attempt to drag our imaginations away from the heroics 
of the senate-house into the filth of the slaughter-house. It 
does not deny the heroism that exists in the slaughter- 
house any more than it denies the heroism that exists in 
the hospital-ward. But it protests that, just as the heroism 
of a man dying of cancer must not be taken to justify cancer, 
so the heroism of a million men dying of war must not be 
taken to justify war. There are some who believe that 
neither war nor cancer is a curable disease. One thing we 
can be sure of in this connection; we shall never get rid 
either of war or of cancer if we do not learn to look at them 
realistically and see how loathsome they are. So long as 
war was regarded as inevitable, the poet was justified in 
romanticizing it, as in that epigram in the “ Greek 
Anthology ”’: 


“ Demetia sent eight sons to encounter the phalanx 
of the foe, and she buried them all beneath one stone. No 
tear did she shed in her mourning, but said this only: ‘ Ho, 
Sparta, I bore these children for thee.’ ”’ 


As soon as it is realized, however, that wars are not inevit- 
able, men cease to idealize Demetia, unless they are sure 
she did her best to keep the peace. To a realistic poet of war 
such as Mr. Sassoon, she is an object of pity rather than 
praise. His sonnet, ‘‘ Glory of Women,’’ suggests that there 
is another point of view besides Demetia’s :— 

You love us when we’re heroes, home on leave, 

Or wounded in a mentionable place. 

You worship decorations; you believe 

That chivalry redeems the war’s disgrace. 

You make us shells. You listen with delight, 

By tales of dirt and danger fondly thrilled. 

You crown our distant ardors while we fight, 

And mourn our laurelled memories when we’re killed. 


You can’t believe that British troops “retire ” 
When helt’s last horror breaks them, and they run, 
Trampling the terrible corpses—blind with blood. 
O German mother dreaming by the fire, 

While you are knitting socks to send your son 

His face is trodden deeper in the mud. 


To Mr. Sassoon and the cther war satirists, indeed, those 
who stay at home and incite others to go out and kill or get 
killed, seem either pitifully stupid or pervertedly criminal. Mr. 
Sassoon has now collected all his war-poems into one volume. 
and one is struck by the energetic hatred of those who make 
war in safety that finds expression in them. Most readers 
will remember the bitter joy of the dream that one day 
he might hear “ the yellow pressmen grunt and squeal,’’ and 
see the Junkers driven out of Parliament by the returned 
soldiers. Mr. Sassoon cannot endure the enthusiasm of the 
stay-at-home—especially the enthusiasm that pretends that 
soldiers not only behave like music-hall clowns but are 
incapable of the more terrible emotional experiences. He 
would like, I fancy, to forbid civilians to make jokes during 
war-time. His hatred of the jesting civilian attains 
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passionate expression in the poem called “ Blighters ” :— 


The House is crammed: tier beyond tier they grin 
And ecackle at the Show, while prancing ranks 

Of harlots shrill the chorus, drunk with din; " 
‘We're sure the Kaiser loves the dear old Tanks! 


I’d like to see a Tank come down the stalls, ¥ 
Lurching to rag-time tunes, or “ Home, sweet Home,’’— 
And there’d be no more jokes in Music-halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


Mr. Sassoon himself laughs on occasion, but it is the laughter 
of a man being driven insane by an insane world. The 
spectacle of lives being thrown away by the hundred thousand 
by statesmen and generals without the capacity to run a 
village flower show, makes him find relief now and then in a 
hysteria of mirth, as in “ The General ” :— 


‘* Good-morning; good-morning!”’ the General said 
When we met him last week on our way to the Line, 
Now the soldiers he smiled at are most of ’em dead, 
And we’re cursing his staff for incompetent swine. 
‘‘He’s a cheery old card,’”’ grunted Harry to Jack 
As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack. 

* * a 


But he did for them both by his plan of attack. 


Mr. Sassoon’s verse is also of importance because it paints 
life in the trenches with a realism not to be found elsewhere 
in the English poetry of the war. He spares us nothing of :— 


‘*The strangled horror 
And butchered, frantic gestures of the dead.” 


He gives us every detail of the filth, the dullness, and the 
agony of the trenches. His book is in its aim destructive. 
It is a great pamphlet against war. If posterity wishes to 
know what war was like during this period, it will discover 
the truth, not in “ Barrack-room Ballads,’ but in Mr. 
Sassoon’s verse. The ‘best poems in the book are poems of 
hatred. This means that Mr. Sassoon has still other worlds 
to conquer in poetry. His poems have not the constructive 
ardor that we find in the revolutionary poems of Shelley. 
They are utterances of pain rather than of vision. Many of 
them, however, rise to a noble pity—‘‘ The Prelude,’’ for 
instance, and “ Aftermath,’’ the latter of which ends :— 


Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at 


Mametz,— 
The night you watched and wired and dug and piled sand- 


‘bags on parapets? 
Do you remember the rats; and the stench 
Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench,— 
And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless 


rain? 
Do you ever stop and ask, “Is it all going to happen 


again?’’ 
Do you remember that hour of din before the attack— 
And the anger, the blind compassion that seized and shook 


you then 
As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of your 


men? 
Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 


With dying eyes and lolling heads,—thoee ashen-grey 
Masks of the lads who once were keen and kind and gay? 


Have you forgotten yet? ... 
Look up, and swear by the green of the Spring that you'll 
never forget. 


Mr. Sitwell’s satires—which occupy the most interesting 
pages of “Argonaut and Juggernaut ’’—seldom take us 
into the trenches. Mr. Sitwell gets all the subjects he wants 
in London clubs and drawing-rooms. Some of his most effec- 
tive work has appeared in Tue Natron, as he tells us, over 
the signature “ Miles.’”” These “ free-verse”’ satires do not 
lend themselves readily to quotation but both the manner 
and the mood of them can be guessed from the closing verses 
of “ War-horses,”’ in which the “ septuagenarian butterflies ”’ 


of society return to their platitudes and parties after seeing 
the war through :— 


But now 

They have come out. 

They have preened 

And dried themselves 

After their blood bath. 

Old men seem a little younger, 

And tortoise-shell combs 

Are longer than ever; 

Earrings weigh down aged ears; 

And Golconda has given them of its best. 











They have seen it through! 

Theirs is the triumph, 

And, beneath ; 
The carved smile of the Mona Lisa, 
False teeth 

Rattle 

Like machine guns, 

In anticipation 

Of food and platitudes. 

Les Vieilles Dames Sans Merci! 


Mr. Sitwell’s hatred of war is seldom touched with pity. 
It is arrogant hatred. There is little enrotion in it but that 
of a young man at war with age. He pictures the dotards 
of two thousand years ago complaining that Christ did not 
die :— 
“Like a hero 

With an oath on his lips, 

Or the refrain from a comic song— 

Or a cheerful comment of some kind.”’ 


His own verse, however, seems to me to be hardly more in 
sympathy with the spirit of Christ than with the spirit of 
those who mocked him. He is moved to write by unbelief 
in the ideals of other people rather than by the passionate 
force of ideals of his own. He is a sceptic, not a sufferer. 
His work proceeds less from his heart, than from his brain. 
It is a clever brain, however, and his satirical poems are 
harshly entertaining and will infuriate the right people. 
They may not kill Goliath, but at least they will annoy 
Goliath’s friends. David’s weapon, it should be remem- 
bered, was a sling, with some pebbles from the brook, not a 
pea-shooter. 

The truth is, so far as I can see, Mr. Sitwell has not 
begun to take poetry quite seriously. His non-satirical verse 
is full of bright color, but it has the brightness, not of the 
fields and the flowers, but of captive birds in an aviary. It 
is as though Mr. Sitwell had taken poetry for his hobby. 
I suspect his Argonauts of being ballet dancers. He enjoys 
amusing little decorations—phrases such as “ concertina 
waves ”’ and :— 


“The ocean at # toy shore 
Yaps like a Pekinese.”’ 


His moonlight owl is surely a pretty creature lrom the 
unreality of a ballet :— 


An owl, horned wizard of the night, 

Flaps through the air so soft and still; 
Moaning, it wings its flight 

Far from the forest cool, 

To find the star-entangled surface of a pool, 
Where it may drink its fill 

Of stars. 


At the same time, here and there are evidences that Mr. 
Sitwell has felt as well as fancied. The opening verse of 
“ Pierrot Old’’ gives us a real impression of shadows :— 


The harvest moon is at its height, 

The evening primrose greets its light 

With grace and joy: then opens up 

The mimic moon within its cup. 

Tali trees, as high as Babel tower, 

Throw down their shadows to the flower— 
Shadows that shiver—seem to see 

An ending to infinity. 


But there is too much of Pan, the fauns and all those other 
ballet-dancers in his verse. Mr. Sitwell’s muse wears some 
pretty costumes. But one wonders when she will begin to 
live for something besides clothes. 


Rosert Lynp. 





THE BENEDICTINES. 


“‘ Benedictine Monachism.” By the Right Reverend CUTHBERT 
BUTLER, Abbot of Downshire Abbey. (Longmans. 18s. net.) 


On the much bescribbled margin of my copy of a mystical 


“Commentary on the Psalms,” I find this passage taken from 
some unacknowledged source :— 


_ _ “The Cave is the symbol of intercourse with God, who 
is the Fountain in the Cave. It is the symbol of separation 
from created things and of union with the uncreated Beauty 
and Wisdom. Martyrology is full of the Cave from the New 
Testament onward. It may be said that the religion of 
Russia was born in the dark Cave of Hilarion.” 


These words are strikingly exemplified in the story of this 
book. The Sacro Speco at Subiaico, the Cave to which St. 
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Benedict retired in the year 500, was the cradle of mon- 
asticism, as it is understood in the West. It is true that St. 
Benedict’s monasticism was a reaction against the ideas 
symbolized by the Cave. Roughly speaking, before his time 
a monk had been a hermit, and had aimed, at any rate, at 
a strictly contemplative life. The Eastern monks were often 
spoken of as “athletes” from the heroic prodigies of 
penance they performed. This was Eastern monasticism. 
It is a far ery from St. Simon Stylites, say to Mabillon or 
the Abbot Tosti. The stately magnificence of Cluny, the 
library of Monte Cassino, the labors of the congregation of 
St. Maur, the plainsong of Solesmes, are far indeed from the 
inhuman squalor and solitude of the Eastern fakir. During 
his three years in the Cave St. Benedict turned from the 
ideas of the Cave to the thought of a reasonable service 
of God. He himself says, “We are going to establish a 
service of God in which we hope we shall establish nothing 
harsh or burdensome.” Abbot Butler writes :— 

“It may be noted, that of what may be called artificial, 
self-inflicted penances, the hair-shirts, chainlets, spikes, 
pricks and scourgings, that play so large a part in the history 
of asceticism, and have beem so conspicuous in later 
medieval and modern devotional life, there is no trace what- 
soever in St. Benedict’s rule or in his life as told by 
St. Gregory.”’ 

St. Benedict’s idea of monastic life was a life lived in com- 
munity, not as so largely before his time, in solitude. It 
united the active and the contemplative life, the former 
being represented by works of usefulness, originally agri- 
culture, the latter no longer by the solitary agonizing in the 
desert, but by the united performance of the offices of the 
Church. This solemn rendering of the Liturgy, known tech- 
nically as the Opus Dei,, was pre-eminently the Benedictine 
work. It may here be noted that the Benedictine vows 
included a vow of “ stability.” The monk vowed to remain 
not merely in the Order, but in the house in which he made 
his profession until death. Each Benedictine community 
was a family under the Abbot. The word is literally “the 
Father,” St. Paul’s “ Abba.” 

It would be, of course, an impertinence to praise the 
work of the Abbot of Downside. Suffice it to say that the 
book is written out of a fullness of knowledge, the ripe fruit 
of the patient study of a lifetime. It is the book of a 
scholar, of a searcher of origins. In matters bordering upon 
controversy, though we may divine where the writer’s sym- 
pathies lie, he writes always with moderation and restraint. 
The community over which he presides, he tells us, is an 
“unreformed” congregation. Concerning this, he writes in 
a passage very typical of the spirit of the book :— 

‘‘ While not for a moment questioning the reality and 
the value of all the numerous renewals and revivals and 
reforms that are so striking a feature of Benedictine history, 
we must yet bear in mind that it is a natural trick of pane- 
gyrists of reforms and reformers to paint in colors much too 
dark the general state of things when the hero appeared on 
the scene. I think monastic history written from the stand- 
point of reformers will be a picture out of perspective. At 
all times there has been some monastery, some congregation, 
some reformer in the limelight, the salt of the earth; my 
knowledge of monastic history leads me to the belief that 
at all times there has been a background of old-fashioned 
houses, with good, if not showy religious observance, and 
real spiritual life was being lived in a quiet way outside the 
reform circle of the hour.’’ 

This is the protest, humanist at bottom, say of an old- 
fashioned, English country parson amid the fervors of the 
Evangelical Revival. One gathers, indeed, that Abbot 
Butler regards most of the “reforms’’ from time to time 
introduced into his Order as departures from St. Benedict, 
a going back to the spirit which he left behind him in the 
Cave. 

“The mind of St. Benedict”’ is what he wants to get 
back to, and the test by which he judges all developments 
and changes, just as in a wider field Christians are often 
exhorted to “get back to Christ.” With regard to worship, 
for instance, there can be no doubt that what St. Benedict 
aimed at was a rationabile obsequium. Abbot Butler 
asks :— 

‘““What were St. Benedict’s wishes as to the way 
common prayer should be performed? His instruction on 
this point is contained in a single sentence: ‘ Let us so take 
part in the psalmody that our mind be in accordance with 
our voice.’ The natural meaning of these words is that we 
should pay attention to the actual words we are chanting 
or reciting and make our own the various succeeding 
sentiments of the psalms or hymns as they occur,” 





It follows that the advice so often given by later spiritual 
writers, not to think of the words in the recitation of the 
Divine Office, but to fix the mind, say, on some incident of 
our Lord’s Passion, is ‘“ not in accordance with the true 
Benedictine tradition, going back to St. Benedict himself.” 
As in Christendom at large, so among the Benedictines 
there have been great fluctuations in the way of looking at 
all these things. Abbot Butler’s sympathies are all with 
the older spirituality as St. Benedict disengaged it from the 
spirit of the Cave. His book contains the best and clearest 
account of what is meant by “mysticism’’ that I ever 
remember to have read. Most writers on the subject are 
quite unintelligible. A mystic is one who by experience 
knows the presence of God and his union with Him. In the 
earlier centuries this experience was called “ contemplation.” 
This was something granted to the soul immediately: to 
quote a few sentences on the history of the matter :—- 


‘** During the sixteenth century formal ‘meditation’ by 
the use of the imagination, together with elaborate 
thinking out of a subject became common—the very 
antithesis of the old notion of contemplative prayer. And 
in the next century the dogmatic theologians were rising up 
against it; the at Dominicans following the example of 
St. Thomas in his Summa, ignored it; the great Jesuits, as 
Suarez, denied its very existence. This, Dom Chapman 
calls ‘ the reversal of tradition.” These tendencies ran 
their course in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
the emphasis is more and more laid on extraordinary 
manifestations, revelations, visions, ecstasies, raptures, 
stigmatizations, levitations, &c. Happily, the twentieth 
century is witnessing a strong re-action to the older 
traditional ways of contemplation and contemplative prayer, 
the prayer of loving attention to God.” 


In accordance with this Abbot Butler refuses, on account of 
their visions and revelations, to accord a place to the four 
twelfth and thirteenth century women-saints, Hildegarde, 
Gertrude, and the two Mechtildes, in his list of genuine Bene- 
dictine mystics. It is obvious that mysticism is not easily re- 
concilable with Catholicism as it is usually understood, or one 
is tempted to think with normal Christianity. It is in 
strong contrast with what one may call the Spanish 
Catholicism of devotions and images, of the “ Exercises” of 
St. Ignatius. It may seem to have a tendency to render the 
Sacraments and even the Incarnation itself unnecessary. 
The seventeenth-century Molinist controversy all turned 
upon this. 

The last of the great medieval mystics was the Bene- 
dictine Father Augustine Baker, a copy of whose “ Sancta 
Sophia,’’ printed “ at Doway”’ in 1657, lies on my table as 
I write. (‘‘ Douai,” by the way, is still ‘‘ Doway "’ in Bene- 
dictine speech.) Father Baker’s spirituality is of a very 
severe and lofty kind. The mind shuts out images as it 
gives itself to the prayer of quiet. It is all the more pleasant 
to read that in his account of his principal disciple, Dame 
Gertrude More, he “exhibits himself in a new light and 
shows us a softer and more human side of him than would 
be expected from the austere heights of Sancta Sophia.” 
Dame Gertrude More’s own spiritual book, called by herself 
‘“‘ An Idiot’s Devotions,”” was re-christened by Father Baker 
‘“ Holy Practices of a Divine Lover.”” As one reads Dame 
Gertrude one thinks of Coventry Patmore’s saying: “ There 
is nothing so touching as a spiritual writer.’’ She had an 
“active” side to her, a true mystic like a great poet being 
generally an embodiment of common-sense. It was 
impossible to get the better of St. Teresa, for instance, in 
any business transaction. Father Baker says of his 
disciple : — 

‘* Even after she had entered on her spiritual course, 
outside the time of recollection she was hardly less active 
than before. All the business that the house could afford 
for any of its members was hardly enough to satisfy the 
activity of her mind. There was nothing concerning the 
house, great or little, but she had head or hand or both in 
it. None conversed more at the grate; none wrote more 
letters. She willingly took on herself the duties of cellarer 


and the charge of the lay-sisters; and the.-.abbess she 
assisted daily and almost hourly.”’ 


One sees her cheapening the price of firewood, assisting in 
the operations of the kitchen, arranging the procession on 
great feasts. 


The Benedictines are fourteen centuries old. Abbot 
Butler writes with a solid, settled assurance that the 
religious life and its satisfactions is a real thing. And 
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book—a strong, virile piece of work— 
deals with the love affairs of an Oxford 
man and a Chicago girl in Germany, 
England, the United States, Canada, 
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the stress of war. Ts. net. 
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6s. net. 
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(Mrs. J. C. Squire). This is the story 
of a woman’s heart. Penelope Brooke 
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noblest heroines of modern fiction, 
Richard Dennithorpe as one of its 
most mysteriously fascinating heroes, 
It is a novel which will make am equal 
appeal to men and to women. 178. net. 
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By GERALD GROCAN. A velume 
of brilliant and original stories, most 
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Mexico. “ They come red hot from the 
writer's experience. The book is 
full of vitality.” —7Z'imes. 1s. net. 


By c. 1. WHITHAM. Author of “M Ir. 
Manley.”” An interesting study of 
the effect of tradition and heredity, 
and it is also a romance in which the 
author infuses much mystery and 
a strong vein of poetic feeling. 

78, net. 


THE EDGE OF DOOM. 


PREVOST BATTERSBY, 
The a waa is well written; the 
dhieam and the narrative skilfully 


_ 


and vividly handled.”—Times. * The 
Edge of Doom’ gives the jaded reader 
something to he thankful for.”"—Daily 
Express “ Gripping.”” — Daily 
G ra phic. 78. net. 
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to France is most picturesque 

described. 6s. 6d. net. 
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THE ROAD TO EN-DOR. 
By E. H. JONES, Lt. I.A.R.O. With 
illustrations by C. W. Hill, Lt. R.A.F. 
This book, besides telling an extra- 
ordinary story, will appeal to every- 
one who is interested in Spiritualism. 
The book reads like a wild romance, 
but it is authenticated in every detail 
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documents. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH AIRSHIPS, 72%, 

3 PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. By GEORCE WHALE (late 
Major, R.A.F.). An authoritative 
volume on a subject of great con- 
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tions. 7s. 6d. net. 
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apart from that, how many excellent and noble things, build- 
ings, music, books, have come forth from them. Their 
great abbeys were built on hills. 
“ Bernadus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes ” 
How many things that touch the mind have attached them- 
selves to them in the long time! ‘Swallows build about 
Citeaux.”” Two things are most striking and delightful in 
Abbot Butler's book, the sense of continuity and the sense 
of internationalism. He writes of controversies, chapters, 
commentaries of 1690, of 1421, oi 780, as of things of yester- 
day, or at least as things of one continuous lifetime, a 
present interest and concern. Again, he writes of German 
monasteries, German abbots, German monks of the present 
day, in terms of unbroken friendship and brotherhvod. It 
may be remembered that a French Benedictine living in 
Germany all through the war, dedicated his edition of three 
newly-discovered sermons of St. Augustine to the German 
Chancellor. Abbot Butler has written a book of great value 
and interest. 
CURE DE CAMPAGNE. 





‘“CROCKY’S.”’ 


“The Devonshire Club and ‘Crockford’s.’” By H. ‘TI. 


Wappy. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


* | pine at Crocky’s daily,” wrote Creevey in 1835, ‘‘ where 
| have got the dinner down to 8s. 6d. tout compris; was | 
tu dine here [Brooks's] it would certainly be a pund.” It 
is, perhaps, a fitting end to the scene of Creevey’s repasts 
that it should become the home of the sedate Whiggery 
which is known to this generation as the Devonshire Club, 
and Mr. Waddy, who is a member of the Club Committee, 
has given us an interesting, though as he admits, a little 
sketchy, account of the varying fortunes of the editice which 
Wyatt, the favorite of the Prince Regent, raised for Crock- 
ford. The site, which was originally occupied by four 
houses numbered 50, 51, 52, and 53, St. James’s Street, is 
at the best end of that famous thoroughfare which Strype 
tells us consisted of “ very good houses well inhabited by 
gentry,’ which resisted longest the advancing tide of trade 
and of chambers, but at last fell a victim to the Genius of 
Play. 

William Crockford was the son of a tishmonger, whose 
shop in the Strand is now covered by the Law Courts, and 
according to Raikes had been a “leg” at Newmarket. He 
certainly displayed great reluctance to discuss his early 
career before the Select Committee on Gaming in 1844; he 
inodestly replied that he was “ interested in mines and other 
things.”’” But his connection with the pursuits and pleasures 
of the aristocracy begins when he and one Josiah Taylor 
were running Watier’s Club in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. 
They quarrelled in a year, and Crockford, with his share of 
the gains, removed to St. James’s Street, not to the site 
of number 50, but possibly to premises at the corner of King 
Street, where ten years later he speculated in the erection 
of the St. James’s Bazaar. Mr. Waddy’s narrative would 
place his arrival in St. James’s Street about 1825, but it 
must have been several years earlier, for Mr. James 
(rallatin, the son of the famous American diplomatist, writes 
in his diary under February 10th, 1822, that his father— 
who was an austere and high-minded Republican of Swiss 
Calvinist extraction—was rather shocked when he was told 
that his friend, Pozzo di Borgo (Napoleon’s old Corsican 
enemy) was on the committee of “Crockford’s.” Young 
(sallatin, who was then in Paris, goes on with his news from 
London thus :— 


It seems that immense fortunes change hands nightly 
at this establishment, which is in St. James’s-street, 
opposite Mr. White’s. The man who started it has already 
realized a large fortune. Some of the heavy gamblers wear 
large straw hats pulled down well over their eyes; this is 
to conceal their features so that no one can see their 
expression when they are winning or losing.”’ 


\s James Gallatin’s diary was kept by him regularly during 
his stay in Paris, we think its evidence must be conclusive 
as to the date of Crockford’s first essays in St. James’s 
Street. It is to be added that it is not really inconsistent 
with the loose evidence as to dates given by Crockford 
himself in 1844. 
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Crockford’s gains here enabled him to launch out on a 
larger scale by erecting a building on the site with which 
we are more particularly concerned, and Wyatt designed 
for him an imposing pile which created a prodigious furore 
in the last days of George IV. Nearly the whole of the 
upper end of the street from Bennett Street to Piccadilly 
was excavated for the purpose of laying down pipes and 
drains, and constructing a capacious “ice house ”—which 
latter, our author suggests, was merely a euphemism for a 
cellar with a “bolt-hole” into Bennett Street in the 
improbable event of a raid. So extensive were the excava 
tions that the whole site of the Guards’ Club house, which 
adjoined the site at its northern end, fell in with a crash 
which alarmed the neighborhood and inspired a verse by 
Tom Moore about “Red coats by blacklegs ousted from 
their nest.’’ “ Bentley’s Magazine” expatiated on the 
Louis Quatorze drawing-room, the hazard table, and the 
“lofty and capacious”’ dining-room, where Creevey ban- 
queted so inexpensively on the choice conceptions of culin- 
ary masters like Ude and Francatelli. Our author gives 
the season of 1828 as the date of the opening of this new 
Palace of Gaming, but relying again on the evidence of 
James Gallatin, we think it was exactly a year earlier. The 
young American, now in London, writes under January 3rd, 
1827 :— 

“ Crockford’s, the magnificent new gambling hell in 
St. James’s-street, was opened yesterday. Pozzo di Borgw, 
Prince Esterhazy, the Duke of Wellington, Talleyrand, 
&e., &c., all belong to it. Pozzo took me under his wing. 
li ‘was very fine. Supper lavish. It is to be the fashionabl: 
gambling resort of the aristocracy.” 

Again in the following March (without date) he notes :- 

* Supped at Crockford’s last night.  ‘Talleyrand was 
ps acres to me and looked more like an ape than ever. ‘Thc 
absolute silence of the gambling rooms is extraordinary. 

It is only right to add that Creevey, under date February 
6th, 1828, writes that from the opera he and his crony, Lord 
Sefton, went to “Crockford’s new concern, which is mag- 
nificent and perfect in taste and beauty. For a suite of 
rooms it is the greatest lion in England.” But it will be 
noted that Creevey’s use of the word “new concern” does 
not necessarily mean that it had only opened a month 
before, and the strength of James Gallatin’s evidence lies 
in the fact that he landed in England in August, 1826, and 
sailed with his father for America on October 10th, 1827. [t 
was impossible for him, therefore, to have been present at 
“the opening’’ of Crockford’s if it took place in January, 
1828. Further, the next note in the diary, under January 
6th, 1827, records the death of the Duke of York which 
actually took place on the previous day in 1827. 

Crockford, secure in the protection of his noble and 
influential committee, continued his operations until 1840. 
Although other neighboring gaming-houses were raided, he 
was saved by the convenient legal fiction that it was a 
“ general club” and not a gaming-house, because a few such 
persons as Creevey ate cheap dinners there without playing 
at the tables. The Duke of Wellington was another member 
who, it was said, never played. Count Mirabel in “ Henrietta 
Temple,” writes to his disconsolate friend, Armine, in the 
sponging house, “ Best joke in the world. I broke Crocky’s 
bank three times—I win £15,000.” But these triumphs 
over the bank were rare, and Crockford made what was then 
considered an immense fortune. The “ Edinburgh Review,” 
a month before his death, described him in italics as a 
“millionaire,” and speculated on the number of ruined 
families which had been necessary to produce that result. 
The Lord Rivers of that day, nicknamed “ Le Wellington 
des jouewrs,” lost £23,000 at a single sitting between mid- 
uight and 7 a.m., and it was estimated that he and three 
other noblemen had lost £100,000 a piece at Crockford’s. 
Crockford retired from personal management of the club 
and the hazard-bank in 1840, handing them over to two 
former employees, who were suspected to be still, in fact, 
his servants. He died in his house in Carlton House Ter- 
race on May 25th, 1844, and his club soon followed him. 
The noble committee had resigned the previous week, giving 
the quaint reason that members persisted in smoking at 
the «door, and in 1847 Louis Napoleon is said to have 
recovered from the then proprietor £2,000 of which he 
alleged he had been cheated there. 

Somewhere about this time—all dates are vague about 
Crockford’s—the premises finally closed down as a gaming- 
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house, and we enter upon a period of which Mr. Waddy has 
confessedly very little to tell us. We hear of the Naval, 
Military, and Civil Service Club, followed about 1855 by 
some person who converted the premises into the Wellington 
Restaurant. The second Earl Granville—who had been 
taken to the gaming-house as a boy of twelve by his tender 
father-—could remember the latter subsequently subscribing 
to a company which, professing to assist artists to dispose 
of their works, was going to “ knock Christie’s into a cocked 
hat,’’ but only succeeded in losing all its money in a year. 
But all these avatars are very obscure, and we think that 
Mr. Waddy, before a new edition of his work is issued, 
might find the key to much that is now mysterious in the 
magic name of Edward Tyrrell Smith, the greatest of Vic- 
torian theatrical speculators, Claiming to be the son of 
an admiral, Smith began life as a policeman, and after- 
wards became an auctioneer. He was the lessee at various 
times of Drury Lane, His Majesty’s, the Alhambra, the 
Lyceum, Astley’s, Vauxhall, Cremorne Gardens, owned the 
“ Sunday Tinnes,” end stood for Parliament, dying in 
November, 1877. He it was who took over Crockford’s old 
premises and ran them as the Wellington Restaurant, and 
as he had been an auctioneer, we suspect his hand in 
the “Fine Art Gallery.’’ In 1868, he again became the 
tenant, and proposing to exhibit there the first diving 
gorilla which had reached this country from West Africa, 
with a miniature circus of ponies, dogs, and monkeys. It 
was at this time that Mr. Waddy says that the premises were 
leased to the London and Paris Hotel Company at a rental 
of £1,500 a year, and we shall not be far wrong in recognizing 
the indefatigable lessee of Astley’s in this guise. In this 
year and the next, E. T. Smith was giving a series of fancy 
dress baTis there, but they proved unsuccessful. In 1872, 
the freehold was sold to Messrs, Beer & Lawson for 
£46,000, and two years later the lest epoch of Wyatt's 
building opens. 

The Liberal Party had been heavily defeated in the 
General Election of February, 1874; Mr, Gladstone in his 
famous fetter of March 12th shad resigned, and a fortnight 
later his successor, Lord Hartington, and the Chief Whip, 
Lord Kensington, acquired a lease of Crockford’s old home 
for a new Liberal club house. It seems odd now to read 
that the Devonshire Club—-it was so named in compliment to 
Lord Hartington’s father—was intended as a “junior but 
more aggressive institution than the Reform.’”’ Vreminent 
Liberals were invited to join, and all sections of the party, 
from Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James to Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, responded. When it was 
opened on March Ist, 1875, it had a promising future, a 
membership of 1,100, and a credit balance at the bank of 
vver £40,000. Lord Granville presided over the inaugural 
banquet and Mr. Gladstone was one of the speakers. There 
are still surviving sixteen original members of the’Club, and 
we have only to name Sir D. Brynmor Jones, Lord Blyth, 
and Lord Southwark, to indicate that there were among 
them earnest Liberals who thoroughly desired to make the 
Olub a support and rendezvous for the Liberal cause. It 
rallied many distinguished men of Liberal opinions such as 
Henry Irving, the late Lord Gorell, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
and Charles Santley. But it seems to have succumbed to 
the passion for extensions. With its buildings in Arlington 
Street and Bennett Street, it had at first no time to do any- 
thing for the Liberal cause. The setting-up of a Political 
Committee was not proposed until March, 1880, the very 
month in which Lord Beaconsfield dissolved, and then 
nothing was done. It was two years before the proposal 
came up again, and in July, 1882, the committee was consti- 
tuted. Its active life was a short one, for in July, 1885, it 
was, as Mr. Waddy says, “destroyed by the bacillus of Home 
Rule.” The Club was deeply divided on Mr. Gladstone's 
policy, and zealous members began to fall off as the result 
of the compromise which was arranged between the leaders 
of the Gladstonian section and the Liberal-Unionists. In 
March, 1889, the Political Committee resolved that ‘it is 
undesirable under existing circumstances to hold political 
dinners.” The policy of compromise had resulted by 1894 in 
the membership falling to 907, its low-water mark. = In 
March of that year the main committee actually recom- 
mended that the Club should be closed and Lord Cork, one 
of the founders, moved the resolution from the chair at a 
veneral meeting. A dilatory amendment was carried, and 





at the adjourned general meeting it was resolved that the 
Club Committee should in future consist of equal numbers 
of both sections of the Liberal Party. “It is obvious,” 
says Mr. Waddy, “that from this moment the Club ceased 
to exist as a political factor,’ and so ends the real history 
of the Devonshire Club. The Political Committee was dis- 
solved, and there is nothing to prevent a Conservative from 
joining the Club. The Club which Gladstone and Granville 
inaugurated is now an institution with no more influence 
on public affairs than Crockford’s. It is not devoted to 
gaming but to comfort, and the success of its “ bedrooms for 
single gentlemen” might inspire the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Bardell. It has had some financial vicissitudes, and owing 
to the generosity of some of its richer members, it has sur- 
vived them all. But so far as the Liberal Party and the 
cause of social and political reform are concerned it might 
as well have amalgamated with the Royal Automobile Club. 
“Jeshurun waxed fat” is a maxim which Mr. Waddy’s 
exceedingly vigorous father might have applied to the history 
of the institution which he describes in this readable work. 





DYING FALLS. 


“Poems and Prose of Ernest Dowson.” Modern Library. 
(New York : Boni & Liveright. 75 cents.) 


It is easy tu laugh at Ernest Dowson, so easy, in fact, that 
the thing is not worth doing. His defects are obvious ; he 
was languid and feeble, or, to use the curious terminology 
of his period, “a little weary ’’; his thoughts were dim and 
crepuscular and very seldom original; he suffered from 
chronic spleen and nostalgia. That he should inspire 
Homeric laughter in the minds of beef-eating players of 
football, is only to be expected. But then :— 


“ If only President Roosevelt 
Knew how the officers in the Blues felt, 
He wouldn't be so rife 
With his Strenuous Life.”’ 


And if only the spiritual beef-eaters knew how adolesvent 
poets felt, knew by experience all the aspirations, disillu- 
sions, hopes, shynesses, fatigues, and miseries that fill the 
mind of very sensitive and intelligent youth, they would 
check their laughter, refrain from prescribing cold baths and 
violent exercise, and try, if their intelligence permits it, tv 
understand what is, after all, a very curious and interesting 
spiritual phenomenon. 

Dowson is characteristically an adolescent, and his 
claim to a place in this “ Modern Library of the World's 
Best Books ’’—a series which, by the way, includes the works 
of Ellen Key—rests on the fact that he has given very ex- 
quisite expression to a few of the moods of adolescence. He 
is not one of the great adolescents. He did not possess that 
wealth of imagination, that fevered energy which character- 
ize the earlier Keats. And the sheer cleverness and power 
of self-analysis which gave Lafargue his unique position as 
the psychologist of the adolescent mind, were also lacking. 
He could only record the fact that he was “a little weary” ; 
the subtleties of analysis were beyond him. But the little 
he had to say he said well, with a gesture of drooping and 
pathetic grace, and in accents that are often hauntingly 
melodious. He possessed a large share of that power of 
expression which nature seems to distribute among her 
children, irrespective of the fact that they may have nothing 
of any importance or interest to express. Dowson’s little 
wearinesses, his velleities of thought and emotion are trans- 
formed by this sttange faculty into forms of durable beauty. 

To express his melancholy fatigue, Dowson invented a 


sad, faint, drooping music. One may not like such things 
asi— 


‘*T have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long ; 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion; ”’ 


but there is no denying that it is a most extraordinary 
achievement. Sense and sound are indissolubly wedded 
each as weary as the other. Or again :— 
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‘* Neobule, being tired 
Far too tired to laugh or weep, 
From the hours, rosy and gray, 
Hid her golden face away, 
Neobule, fain of sleep, 
Slept at last as she desired.” 


The dying fall fades away into silence. Dowson’s music is 
like his own precarious poetical immortality, suspended 
tremulously, between existence and nothingness. 





THE DOCTOR AT LARGE. 


A Physician in France.” By Major-General Sir WILMoT 
HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., C.B., late Consulting Physician 
to the Forces Overseas. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 


THERE seems to be something in the training and con- 
ventional attitude of eminent physicians and surgeons 
which makes it difficult for them to write tolerable books. 
That complacency, dogmatism and pompousness which are 
almost inherent in their calling, have a way of showing 
themselves in whatever they write. And, while these qualities 
may go down very well with docile and uncritical patients, 
they tend to provoke little beyond ridicule in the minds of 
healthy readers. It may at once be said that Sir Wilmot 
Herringham’s book is in these respects an exception. It is 
written in ordinary, straightforward language, free from 
those amateur attempts at the literary manner which make 
most books written by doctors so tedious. Sir Wilmot is 
not a man of letters, he has not the artistic temperament, 
apparently he is not very imaginative, and he does not 
pretend to be. On the other hand, he is observant, he is not 
without sympathy, he has a good working brain, and he 
has acquired the scientific manner of dealing with facts. 
There is no nonsense and no sentimentality in this book. 
It contains a good deal of interesting first-hand information, 
and a number of interesting, fairly obvious, straightforward 
deductions from facts which the author has observed. It 
is, indeed, just such a book as one might expect, and hope 
for, after looking at the portrait of Sir Wilmot which forms 
its frontispiece. 

The book is not confined to a description and dis- 
cussion of medical matters, though they naturally occupy 
a good many pages. Much of the book is political, and this, 
except as throwing light on the character of the author, is 
the least important part. It deals in a concise and sensible 
way with the political circumstances in England and Ger- 
many preceding the war ; and its summarizes, in a simple and 
direct manner, the attitude of a large section of intelligent, 
hard-headed, educated Englishmen, broad-minded and 
scientific in habits of thought, yet essentially conservative— 
traditionally and by instinct, suspicious of new doctrines, and 
of what we may call in the widest sense “ religious ”’ hopes. 
But the whole is written in a very judicial spirit. For example, 
whilst taking what may be called the conventional view of 
the respective responsibilities for the war, Sir Wilmot 
gives full credit both to the German people and to the 
German Government for their spirit of ideal self-sacrifice, 
for their efficiency, and for the nobility of their patriotism. 
Equally, he is impelled to curb our self-complacency by 
summarizing the relevant facts in the history of the British 
Empire during the last two hundred years. And, speaking 
of our charges of territorial greed against our late enemies, 
he says: “ We had no chance of gaining territory in Europe, 
and we wisely refrained from the attempt. But we made up 
for it in other parts of the world; and if we now declaim 
against those who now disturb the public peace, we must 
at any rate allow that, as we hold about a fifth part of the 
habitable globe, we have little to gain and much to lose by 
war, and are naturally prejudiced against it. It hardly 
becomes us to boast of a virtue that is of very recent growth, 
and rests upon such solid grounds of self-interest. The 
virtuous are always open to the taunt of hypocrisy, and 
when their virtues are invariably profitable, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the two habits of mind.” 

All this, however, has been said before, though not often 
by eminent doctors. The most entertaining part of the book 
consists in the record of the author’s observations of French 
life and its contrasts with our own. He confirms the general 
_ impression of our soldiers in several respects For example, 





he writes: “Our laborers, especially peasants, do not look 
nearly so clean as the French. But the Army is very clean. 
Everywhere I used to see soldiers washing as I drove along. 
They delighted in the hot baths that were run at various 
centres, and in the summer they bathed in every bit of water 
that would hold a man. I saw in Paris a French musical 
comedy in which the scene was in the trenches, and one of 
the characters represented a British soldier. He had been 
taken prisoner, but had escaped into the French lines. The 
moment he came in he produced soap and a razor and had a 
shave. That was the French view of us, and the French 
officers themselves thought ovr men much cleaner than 
theirs.” 

His observations of French provincial life are interesting 
and significant. It struck him as much duller than our own 
provincial life. “ There was little of our out-of-door life, and 
no games. Nor was there the same public activity as with 
us. My relations in England were every one of them hard 
at work all the time. Some of them had hospitals in their 
houses, others were managing allowances for dependants, 
and others, again, had volunteered—I am thinking of the 
women—for service on the land or in ons of the women’s 
corps. None of the people I knew in the country (in France) 
were doing anything of the kind except one of Madame’s 
daughters, who went every other day to do some work in 2 
hospital. Some of them read a good deal, and they did a 
good deal of needlework, but their chief occupation was con- 
versation. Of that the French never tire. It is a natural 
gift with them, and it is improved and cultivated to the 
highest pitch. They expect not only that each member of 
the company should contribute ideas, but even more that 
they should be well expressed.” 

In this connection, Sir Wilmot draws attention to a 
curious difference between the English and the French 
languages. It is a commonplace that the French are much 
more interested in ideas than ure the English. It is certainly 
equally true that the English take a much keener interest in 
the details of individual objects. Consequently, ‘ French, 
while copious and exact in things pertaining to human life, 
especially to mental and bodily qualities, is poor in words 
for common natural objects. Both gooseberries and currants 
are groseilles, and both martins and swifts are martinets.”’ 
Again, in what may be called human products, technical 
appliances and processes, the arts, and so on, the French 
vocabulary is much more detailed and precise. In these 
matters “ we have borrowed enormously from them, Nearly 
all military terms, for instance, are French, and many of 
those which belong to sailing ships.’’ Very interesting, too, 
are his accounts of the customary relation between children 
and adults in the various classes; so also is his analysis of 
that curious malady called shyness, which, perhaps, is’ more 
pronounced among the English than among sny other people. 
“It is partly, no doubt, due to inexperience of society, and 
is aggravated by the separation of young and old that obtains 
in English family life. But it includes also a great deal of 
self-consciousness, from which form of egotism the French 
are singularly free. Indeed, the whole group of words com- 
pounded with ‘self’ are rather difficult to translate into 
French. I fancy that indicates a certain simplicity in the 
Frenchman which leads him to analyse others rather than 
his own character. Instead of perpetually thinking how he 
is appearing to others he considers how they appear to him. 
He is not continually afraid of producing an unfavorable 
impression, for he is at ease in his opinion of himself.” 

These extracts suffice to show the type and quality of the 
book. It is nowhere startling, but it is nowhere tedious. 
Sir Wilmot Herringham should make a good host. Hundreds 
of passages in his book would go very well with the nuts 
and wine, without unduly competing. 


H. R. 





; GIFT BOOKS. 

We welcome, for the reason we have given in our 
Foreword, Sir Henry Newbolt’s contribution this year, 
“The Book of the Long Trail’? (Longmans. 7s. 64d.). 


The boy who would not enjoy this narrative of what 
adventurous Englishmen have done, not on the battlefield, 
but when exploring remote and dangerous countries as 
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scientists, as men of letters, or as missionaries, does 
not deserve to have it. Moreover, in an introduction, 
evidently in words he has carefully weighed, the author 
tells his audience of boys why he is not going to give them 
any more stories of war; and adds: “War then must 
stop, and you will, I hope, have no more stories of new wars. 
But you may have good stories for all that—stories of the 
same races showing the same fine qualities, setting the same 
endurance and skill against difficulties and dangers, 
upholding the honor of their country, too, and furthering the 
welfare of all mankind instead of saving part at the expense 
of the rest.” 

That puts it handsomely, and Sir Henry easily proves 
his word by telling us of the almost forgotten journey of 
young John Franklin, Back, and Richardson to the shore of 
the Arctic Sea over the Canadian Barren Grounds; of 
Burton’s daring pilgrimage to Mecea; of Younghusband’s 
to Lhassa; and of several other notable adventures, 
including Wollaston’s journey just before the war to the 





Mountains of the Moon. It may be a boy’s book, but this | 


reviewer, who ought not to have given so much time to 
it, read every word of it when he only meant to taste it. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s “ Pioneers in India ”’ (Blackie), really 
an introduction to the history of that peninsula, and written 
in the lively and critical manner you would expect from that 
author, must also have honorable mention 


The number of new books of the more expensive sort— | 


what are known as gift books, usually old and popular stories 
illustrated by well-known decorators, somewhat picturesquely 
bound, and costing as much as a select little library of cheap 
classics—are fewer this season than they have been for many 
years. We do not regret it. Usually they were attractive, 
but it was not in their nature to be companionable. We 
doubt that they ever brought the reluctant to love books. 
Their decorations, though beautiful, dispersed the privacy 
and intimacy of the brothers Grimm or Hans Andersen, with- 
out which the princesses, wizards, and ugly ducklings are no 
more than the tricks of a paid conjuror at a show. To us 
they always seemed embarrassed by so much limelight, a 
chairman, and an audience in evening dress. Perhaps we are 
wrong. Perhaps we are narrow-minded about it because the 
magic we remember never came that way. Anyhow, if 
Ténniel's Alice is not the real one, then we were never in 
Wonderland with her. An Arthur Rackham book this season, 
however, with silhouette pictures to an amusing rendering by 
(. S. Evans of “ Cinderella’? (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), shows 
positively what this sort of book should be like. His are, 
in fact, illustrations, not decorations; and the handy size 
and lightness of the book, with its bright and attractive 
pages, set a standard beyond which elaboration detracts and 
devalues. This is an example of the sort of specialized gift 
book, for young children, that we should recommend. 
Another is Mr. Arthur Ransome’s “ Alladin’’ retold in 
rhyme, and illustrated by Mackenzie (Nisbet. 20s.). It is, 
perhaps, as hard to write a narrative in verse which children 
will read with delight as it is to get into an anthology of 
English lyrics; but Mr. Ransome has succeeded in doing it, 
for we have experimented with this book of his, and failed to 
get the book back until the subject of the experiment had 
finished it. 

However, all these gift books cannot be meant for 
children. We do not suppose, for instance, that ‘“ Some 
British Ballads,’’ illustrated by Arthur Rackham (Constable. 
16s.), would agree with those who like their magic in the 
circumstance, as weonce delighted in the three bears inspecting 
their disordered home. The old ballads, of course, are for 
the sophisticated literary mind, as a relief from “ Georgian 
Poetry’ and “ Wheels.’”’ This selection seems to us to be 
a good one; and no doubt ballads gain by a setting in 
large and heavy type with generous margins. We ourselves 
prefer them so. We are not sure that Poe’s “Tales of 
Mystery and Imagination,” with illustrations, sometimes 
grisly, and always in the Beardsley manner, by Harry 
Clarke (Harrap. 15s.), gain by such a setting. It is an 


important point to Poe’s prose that the long lines of print 
over which the eye has to carry his stories in this edition do 
not sag in the least, though we do not suppose that was meant 
to prove the fibre and suppleness of Poe’s English. If there 








are any who are slow to respond to Poe’s suggestions of 
terror, then the effect heightened in this book might help 
them along. 

We imagine it is for elders, too, that Madame Osaki has 
rendered into English some “ Romances of Old Japan”’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall). The colored illustrations are delightful, 
and the stories themselves give unexpected side-glances into 
the mind and traditions of Japan. Another book which 
interested us was ‘‘ England in France,” written by Charles 
Vince, and illustrated by Sidney R. Jones, of the Royal 
Engineers (Constable. 21s.). The sketches are mainly of 
places through which passed the 59th Division. But to how 
many of us those place names stir memories, which we rarely 
mention, but which will be with us to the last! This is a 
book we intend to put aside, for we know there are evenings 
to come when we may be caught looking fixedly at some of 
these sketches by an R.E. Before leaving the volumes which 
are not meant for children, Sir David Shackleton’s “ South ”’ 
(Heinemann. 25s.) must be mentioned as a gift sure to win 


applause from anyone who enjoys a well-written travel book. 


His voyage may have been a failure, in one sense, but the 
manner in which that ship’s company faced adversity from 
the beginning to the end, yef won their way home again by 
ingenuity, courage, and endurance, makes a moving story 
of human achievement. The second number of that strange 
periodical which does not appear till its editor considers his 
contributions justify appearance, ‘The Owl” (Martin 
Secker. 10s. 6d.), which is just hatched, would also prove 
an easy way out of the difficulty of choosing pleasure for 
whoever would enjoy an interesting collection of poetry, 
prose, and pictures. 

We have often regretted that “Gulliver's Travels ” 
should be known to most people only in the devitalized form 
in which it appears for children—that is, indeed, our 
revenge on Swift for being so candid about us. But Padraic 
Colum has edited that book for the young, and Willy 
Pogény has pictured it (Harrap. 7s. 6d.), in a way which 
will give them an inkling of its purpose. It is the best 
edition for children we have seen. Gulliver takes them 
along interested in his adventures, but if any intelligent child 
could read this edition without wondering at the end whether 
there was more in it than had been said, then he or she was 
never meant for real books. 

‘“A Chinese Wonder Book,” fairy tales of China retold 
by Norman Pitman, with colored plates by Li Chu-Tang 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.), is a very pleasing change from the twilight 
and threat of Teutonic lore. Mr. S. R. Littlewood, in 
“Valentine and Orson” (Simpkin. 7s. 6d.), has made a 
free and attractive adaptation, for the young, from the 
Carlovingian romance. 

“The Story Book of Science,” a collection from the 
writings of J. H. Fabre (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.), 
would prove a good stimulus to any child who was inclined 
to respond when the secrets of the common things about us 
are touched by the imagination of a master. And we cordially 
recommend, to any parent who would encourage the interest 
of his boy in bird-life, but is distressed, in spring, by youth’s 
piratical enthusiasm, to get for him Oliver G. Pike's 
“ Through Birdland Byways,” and “ Farther Afield in Bird- 
land (Jarrold. 10s. 6d. each), now republished. If they do 
not cure the young barbarian, then he is incurable, and will 
never be more than a collector. “Animal Life Under Water,” 
by Francis Ward, M.D., F.Z.S. (Cassell. 9s.), illustrated 
by a number of remarkable photographs, is a book on an 
obscure side of natural history full of direct observations. 
“Pinion and Claw,” by F. St. Mars (Chambers), is not 
science, but stories of adventure, and the heroes of its 
vicissitudes are gluttons, eagles, skua gulls, bears, and other 
inhabitants of the wilds. Though we think it is bad 
science to “ write up’ animals anthropologically, yet there 
is no doubt that that method attracts the young to an im- 
portant subject in which they might otherwise show no 
interest; and Mr. St. Mars’s observations and knowledge 
are undoubtedly sound. 

For the very young we have seen nothing better than 
“Bunny Borough,” with some really comic drawings by 
Cecil Aldin (Humphrey Milford); and “ Bingo and Babs,” a 
picture story of the adventures of the natives of a nursery 
and a child’s garden (Blackie. 6s.). There is an attractive 
“ Children’s Annual”’ by Messrs. (ollins, and ancther by 
Messrs. Blackie. 
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PLAYS fora PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


™ The revolutionary movement has already transformed the 

European stage; eventually, the theatre of ideas will be 

acclimatised in England also. The plays in this series will 

merit the attention of those whose eyes are turned towards 
the future. 

The FIGHT for FREEDOM 
A Play in IV. Acts by DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. Postage, 2d. 

q This play has already been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Hungarian, and a Dutch translation is in preparation. 
TOUCH and GO. 

A play with a “labour” interest by D. H. LAWRENCE. 

{Shortly. 
The KINGDOM, The POWER, and the GLORY 


By HAMILTON FYFE. [Shortly. 
* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
ALETA DAY. A Novel. 

By FRANCIS MARION BEYNON. | 6s. _ net; 


postage, 4d. 

4 ‘‘I am a Coward. I think I was born to be free, but 
my parents, with God as one of their chief instruments ef 
terror, frightened me into servility. Perhaps I owe it to the 
far horizons of my Canadian prairie birth-place; perhaps to 
the furious tempests that rocked our slim wooden dwelling, 
or it may be to the untrammelled migration of birds to dis- 
tant lands that the shame of being a coward has survived 
their chastening.”’--Alela Dey. 


THE INDICTMENT of WAR. 


Compiled by H. §. REDGROVE, B.5Sc., 
JEANNE HELOISE ROWBOTTOM. 10s. 6d. 
postage, 4d. 

§ This is an Anthology in prose and verse, from the great 
writers of all ages who have written in condemnation of 
War. Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Russian, Polish, Scan- 
dinavian, German, Belgian, French, American, and other 
writers are quoted, as weil as those of Great. Britain. In many 
cases important utterances on the subject are translated into 
English for the first time. 


LESSONS in VERSE CRAFT. 


By S. GERTRUDE FORD. Cloth Bound, 6d. 

net; postage, 3d. 

“A book that thousands have eagerly looked for and now 
will quickly buy .. . young poets must bless your name.’ 
Katherine Tynan. Written with a charm and lucidity which 
will make it as welcome to readers in general as to students 
of the art of poetry. 


HOW TO LENGTHEN OUR EARS. 


An enquiry whether learning from books does not 
lengthen the cars rather than the understanding. 
By VISCOUNT HARBERTON. 5s. net; postage, 4d 


and 
net; 


4s. 


‘No one vould support the sweeping charges against all 
re a... while holding Lord Harberton’s delicious book in 
hand,’’--Pall Mall Gazette. 


CLEON. 
A yen 
EUPOLIS, J 


§ “Cleon is the 


of 2,000 years ago. 
Is. net; postage, Id. 
‘eubed warning * among ‘ democratic’ states- 
men. He is the eternal example ‘ot the ruin that a demagogue 
can bring to a democracy.’—Daily News “Written by a 


scholar and supported by references to ‘original sources.” 
Times Lilerary Supplement. 


LETTERS FROM THE LITTLE BLUE 
ROOM. 6s. net; postage, 5d. 
“A charming series of letters. ... Through them all there 


radiates the strong, pure personality of a noble woman.” 
The Bookman. 


THE FORGING of PASSION into 
POWER. Cloth, 6s. ; postage, 4d. 


This remarkable book deals with methode by which un- 
tamed and undisciplined impulses of all kinds can be trans- 
formed into driving power. Pre-eminently a book for all 
with unsatisfied aspirations. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 
Cloth, 5s. net; Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 
Rhythm in Nature and Education. A set of remarkable 


articles chiefly on the light thrown on each other by Jewish 
ritual and modern science. 


The MESSAGE of PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
to MOTHERS and NURSES. 


Cloth, 5s. net; postage, 4d. 


Compiled by 


The Forces of Nature—Development and Infantile Fever-- 
— Hygiene in Sickness—Thought Transference--Homeo- 
patny. 


The FOURTH DIMENSION. 


Essays in the Realm of Unconventional Thought. 


 “ AN OFFICER OF THE GRAND FLEET.” 
2s. net; postage, 2d. 


THE ROAD to the STARS. 


And Other Essays. By “AN OFFICER OF 'TITE 
GRAND FLEET.” 2s. net: postage, 2d. 


Complete Lists on Application. 


C.W. DANIEL, LTD. 3, Tudor Serest, ECA 
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From B,.H.BLACKWELL’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST 





FROM “ NURSERY LAYS.” 
HREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN "®s 


BY M. AND C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 
URSERY LAYS J. N. Quill Script 
with Woodcuts. Ts 2s. NET. 

{ ‘‘ A thoroughly delightful book.’—New Witness, 
a B. _" BOOK OF VERSE "&s 


Uniform with Nursery Lavs 


and sai cy "as OA 
{ ‘Nothing so good has appeared since the ‘ Just So 
Stories.’ "—The Pioneer. 

ONY 0’ DREAMS "as "Os 


WITH 8 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS IN COLOUR AND 94 PEN 


DRAWINGS. 7s. 6p. NET. Ws Ws 
“A new book of Fairy Stories, written for children, 


not about them.” 


} oe 
_ IES. 


3s. Net. 
By GUY BOAS. 


PICTURED BY 
GABRIEL PIPPET. 


@G It was not a happy family. 





‘¢] do not think that it is wise 
For little boys to swallow flies.” 





as Poetry ww 


Me PRICE 6p. NET. WA 
GERALD GOULD. The Happy Tree. 
BERNARD GILBERT. Back to the Land. 
Lity DOUGALL AND 
GILBERT SHELDON. 
HELEN AND BERNARD 
er ae Zour. 

. W. Garrop. Worms and Epilaphs. 


Te .™ sENDID D AYS. as 


BY M.W.CANNAN. "&® = 3s.6n. NET. 


‘* Miss Cannan has the secret of moving the heart.” 
The Glasgow Herald. 


~_ 
3S: 


Arcades Ambo. 


UNCH. BY SUSAN MILES. "Qs 
2nd EDITION. "Ss 2s. 6p. NET. 


‘‘ Dunch is a great piece of literature.”’—-7he Sphere. 


OXFORD # BROAD STREET 
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BOYS’ BOOKS. 


“The Gunroom.” By CHARLES LANGBRIDGE MoRGAN. (Blaek. 
7s. 6d.) 

“The Harley First XI.” By HyLtTon CLEAVER. (Milford, 
6s.) 

“On Secret Service.” By CAPTAIN GILSON. (Milford. 6s.) 

“Old Sport.” By GEoRGE GOODCHILD and Mason MAURICE 
MOTTRAM. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

“ H.M.S. Anonymous.” By “Tarrraiu.” (Jenkins. 7s.) 


“The Boys of Fellingham School.” By Jonn G. Rewr 
(Harrap. 6s.) 


HeRE is matter for the meditative youth and also for him 
who will have his stories of schools and the sea told in the 
ancient way. Having, in the course of unexciting years, 
learned what we could of some rules for art, and believing (to 
put it gravely) that realism is not merely a record of common- 
place things, nor romance a fanciful toying with the 
impossible, but that both arise from an intense apprehension 
of particulars, so that an adventure, whether among pirates 
or ideas, to be convincing must be within the realm of our 
dreams, the event made wonderful solely by the writer's 
skill, then we ought, perhaps, to frown on at least two of 
these yarns and place them where they cannot corrupt the 
forming mind. Yet we remember a boy who felt intensely the 
injustice of his elders’ writ running in the region of his 
dreams. For him, whose imagination was no brighter than 
the average, authors were pretty much of a sameness, and the 
trick did not depend so much on their power to give as on his 
to receive; just a hint would do. In this matter, at least, 
he thought, older people should mind their own business. 

In any case it is near Christmas and, as the peace is not 
80 profound as we should wish, there is the more reason for 
a feeling of goodwill towards—well, take the case of Captain 
Gilson. His story does not answer to the tests we have 
learned to apply. But we would willingly give all 
our knowledge of the rules—together with the wrinkled 
brows—to be a youngster who could follow, with faith, the 
unerring detective Daniel Wansbrough (who carried always 
a stick weighted with lead, the purpose of which is revealed 
when it falls with “a dull, thudding sound, like that. of a 
big bullet driven into a bank of clay,’’ on the head of a 
German spy). Wansborough is invincible. During the 
Zeppelin visitations he looked wp at the “ moonless, starry 
sky. ‘A raid,’ said he, ‘to a certainty.’ He was a man 
whose powers of observation had been highly trained.” 
There is a brave English boy, taken prisoner by a German 
who was lowered from a Zeppelin into an Essex field, and 
a “ master-spy,’’ who stifles yawns while receiving blood- 
eurdling instructions from his chief, and also reads the 
“ Nigger of the Narcissus.’’ It is a very thrilling business, 
and the frequent references to Mr. Conrad’s book give to 
the story a respectable literary flavor. 

The two books about the Navy, those by Mr. Morgan 
and ‘ Taffrail,’’ might open a discussion on romance and 
reality. We shall not join in the debate this Christmastime, 
having read both with a feeling that here was better work 
than we dared to hope for when faced with this set of six. 
Mr. Morgan is a new writer, and his book, like “ Taffrail’s,”’ 
is not specially one for boys. It is a novelty among books 
about the White Ensign, and should be forced upon the 
attention of all grown-ups, particularly those who have 
youngsters with yearnings for a career on the ocean wave. 
We do not presume to say that this is a completely accurate 
picture of a midshipman’s life, knowing no more about the 
Navy than the books have told us. If Mr. Morgan is right 
—and it is obvious he has not written this without experience 
of gunrooms—then we have been greatly deceived by the 
others. The story (so far as there is a story, for the love 
interest seemed to us unreal) is well-written, and there is a 
restraint which shows much literary competence when it is 
considered that the writer is a young man unburdening him- 
self of an intolerable grievance. To any who thought of 
gunroom fun as merely horseplay, just a little rough, 
Mr. Morgan’s description of the tortures inflicted upon 
junior “snotties’”’ in these degrading orgies will come 
with a shock. Let it be hoped that they will be shocked into 
trying to stop such ill-manners, though it seems hopeless 
if we must wait till everyone has reached the wisdom of a 
captain in this remarkable narrative, who speaks in private 








of the essential unmorality of his calling. This is a work 
which merits attention. 

Then comes “ Taffrail’’ with a quite different picture. 
He is a naval writer who needs no introduction. His work 
has been praised for its freshness and humor. These 
qualities are undiminished in “ H.M.S. Anonymous.”” He 
describes his adventures as commander of a destroyer during 
the war. They are all good yarns, and even when they tell 
of great occasions, like the Tondern air raid, 1916, or the 
terriffic passage in hurricane weather through the Pentland 
Firth, they are never overloaded with rotund words. 
“ Taffrail’s ’’ officers and men unlike Mr. Morgan’s, behave 
one to the other like the best of brothers. Which picture is 
the right one? 

“Old Sport ’’ is a horse who talks in good, eighteenth 
century prose and thinks in terms of (we hope) the coming 
years. From his stable and the fields he watched with 
wonder his intelligent masters making a hash of the world’s 
affairs. This is another innovation in books for the young, 
for we find in it a wonderful groom who talks socialism and 


- composes music and, withal, is not a bounder. Any child, 


whether or not it likes horse, will certainly enjoy this story. 

In “The Boys of Fellingham School,’ besides some 
cricket matches, we have smugglers’ caves, Armada treasure, 
kidnappings, and revengeful men with false beards. ‘ Join 
us and you’ll never be dull,’’ was the advertisement of the 
pre-war suffragists, and Mr. Rowe might adopt it for his 
motto. There are nine stories in ‘“ The Harley First XI.’ 
and every single one of them is good. They are quite in the 
ancient way of school yarns, but we should judge, if our 
memory can be trusted, that Mr. Cleaver’s are better told. 
Perhaps boys rarely talk like this, but it is nice to believe 
we were so witty when young. 


THE WAR SCHOOLGIRL. 


“ Maids of the Mermaid.” By E. E. Cowrer. (Blackie. 5s. 
net.) 

“Head of the Lower School.” By DorRoTHEA Moores. 
(Nisbet. 6s. net.) 

“The Happy Comrade.” By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (Milford. 
5s. net.) 

“Judy Sees It Through.” By Doris A. Pocock 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Jenny Wren.” By BRENDA GIRVIN. (Milford. 5s. net.) 

“A Difficult Half-Dozen.” By E. EvERETT-GREEN. (Jarrold 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Blackie. 


RarHer more than a hundred years ago mothers were 
frightening their babies into being good by the threat that 
otherwise Napoleon would come and carry them off. And 
about the same time, an epidemic of fires in the London 
theatres was also attributed to the Hidden Hand of that 
day. ‘“ Base Buonaparte,” wrote the author of “ Rejected 
Addresses ” : — 

.... “filled with deadly ire, 

Sets, one by one, our playhouses on fire. 

Some years ago he pounced with deadly glee on 

The Opera House, then burnt down the Pantheon.”’ 

After reading five out of the six so-called “ girls’ books ” 
whose names stand at the head of this column, we are bound 
to confess that we do not seem to have progressed much since 
the days of the Napoleonic wars. It is true that the bogey 
of to-day is German instead of French; but patriotism of 
the panic sort uses very much the same language in all ages, 
with whatever accent it may happen to speak. And so we 
find that charming person, the British schoolgirl, being 
taught in her story-books, this Christmas, that no forgive- 
ness is possible for an enemy that is German—or rather, 
Hun, for he is rarely referred to by any other name—that, 
even when the war is over, Huns still plot to destroy English 
civilians by foul means, and that our late enemies are, one 
and all, devoid of every virtue or humane characteristic. 
Now, that is really regrettable, apart from its ethical 

aspect; for if the authors of these books had refrained from 
distorting the truth in so partisan a fashion, there would 
be much to be said in favor of using the war as local color. 
The spy story is infinitely preferable to the old namby-pamby 
tale that used to be thought particularly suitable to girls, 
but generally drove them to their brothers’ books. In 
“Maids of the Mermaid,’’ for instance, we have a well- 
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WHITHER? ; THE BRITISH DREYFUS CASE: a Human Fragment 
of Contemporary History, 1906-1919. By MAJOR W. A. 
ADAM, M.A., late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Au exposé of the Author’s treatment at the hands of the War 
Office; which will arouse wide indignation and an inflexible intention 
that similar experiences shall not again be the fate of a patriotic 
Briton subjected to Departmental “ discipline.” 


FURTHER INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A MINING ENGINEER. By 
E. T. McCARTHY,. A.R.S.M., I'.B.G.S., ete. 8vo, 
lds. net. 


Of the Author's former book, “ Incidents in the Life of a Mining 
Eugiteer,"* aiready in a second Edition, The Spectator said: “ Lt 
contains more exciting incidents than many a well-styled novel vi 
adventure or book of exploration, and offers much raw material tw 
tue cinema playwrigut and the novelist of the Backwoods and the 
Lone Trail. Once more we are reminded that Life is stranger than 
Fiction.” The proceeds of sale have been devoted to St. Dunstan's 
Hostel fur the Blind, and nearly £800 has already been handed to 
them. The profits of Further Incidents are to be applied to the 
sume purpose. 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES: with a Series of fine Illustrations of 
Grains of Wood from new photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A comprehensive work on the all-important subject of wood, 


Which thirteen years ago President Roosevelt said ‘‘ is an indisputable 
part of the material structure upon which civilisation rests.” 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMING BUSINESS. By UO. H. BENSON 
(U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), and G. H. BETIS. 244 
lilustrations. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A practical American book dealing wit) the business of farming, 
dving tor the jarmer what has not hitherto been attempted, viz., 
bringing together in a single volume—in simple, direct, non-technical 
language—a mass of practical scientific information directly related 
w the everyday problems of the farm and the home. 


THE WORKING LIFE OF ENCLISHWOMEN IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. By ALICE CLARK. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The result of long and patient study of contemporary records. It 
is full of human interest and throws much light on questions oi 
deep importance for to-day. The contrast between the economic 
efficiency and the lives of women belonging to “The Common 
People,” that is the tradesmen and farmers (the backbone of the 
nation) and the miserable fate of the women and children of the 
class of wage-earners, is most thrilling. 


ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS: their Production and Consumption, 
with special reference to the British Empire. By E. W. 
SHANAHAN, D.Se. Econ. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANACEMENT: a Piece-Rate 
System, and Notes on Belting. By the late I. W. 
TAYLOR. 5s. net. 


Two Classics in the literature of Efficiency, by the Founder of 
Scientific Management. 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOCY. By BERNARD 
MUSCIO, M.A., Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue 
Board. With 7 figures. 6s. 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK BY PROF, FREUD. 


TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the Psychic Lives 
of Savages and Neurotics. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH: Vroblems of the Future Life and its Nature, 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH.D., LL.D., Sec. Amer. 
S.P.R., formerly Professor of Logic in Columbia Univ. 
8vu, Ys. net. 
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written and exciting story of the tracking down of a German 
spy, who, masquerading as a French governess, supplies 
information to a U-boat, manages to throw suspicion on the 
heroine, and turns out to be the sweetheart of the submarine 
commander. This last touch somewhat redeems the touches 
of hate which quite unnecessarily spoil the book ; for in the 
end we are told—though chiefly in order to show the leniency 
of the Admiralty towards German women—that it was love 
for her betrothed and not hatred for England that led her 
to play the spy. But even this sign of grace is marred by the 
author’s savage qualification that— 

“Though Sophie Gonnet was not actually a ‘spy,’ so 
far as could be proved, she had no more sense of honor 
than the average German woman, and her methods were 
as tricky and heartless as might be expected.”’ 

It is also instructive to read that when the submarine 
commander laughed, he was only “ doing what answers for a 
laugh in a German. It is seldom joyous or becoming.” Such 
prejudice would be funny if it were not also a little sad in 
a writer who is capable of much better things, as Miss 
Cowper's delineation of the quite delightful child, Barbara, 
who is a real creation, emphatically shows. 

“The Head of the Lower School,” again, would be a 
capital school story but for similar blemishes. There is some- 
thing distinctly thrilling, not to say unprecedented, in being 
elected Head of the Lower School at the end of one’s first 
term, not because of proficiency in games, or even in work, 
but because one has brought to justice a science master who 
is another “ Hun” masquerading as a Frenchman. That in 
itself is quite a legitimate use to make both of a war and an 
enemy (though we do wish that sometimes it were indicated 
that other countries besides Germany, not excluding our own, 
sink to a secret service system); but it seems unnecessary to 
make it all happen after the armistice, instead of before, and 
to explain the circumstance by the solemn assertion that the 
Germans are “creeping ’’ back again. And why, if the war is 
over, should even a Hun of the deepest dye creep back in 
order to poison a reservoir? But, apparently, it is very 
wrong to admit that the war is over; for the wonderful little 
heroine, who finally saves the reservoir from being poisoned 
and three people from being drowned, begins by regretting 
that “now the war is over, there isn’t even a chance of 
serving your country.”’ And when her Cousin Greta shivers, 
aml answers, quite properly we should have thought, ‘ My 
dear child, don’t talk as though you were sorry this ghastly 
war is over! "’ we are told that this “ was one of the speeches 
that set Joey's teeth on edye, and were impossible to answer.” 

“ The Happy Comrade ”’ is another school story. in which 
it might be said that the war is felt rather than seen. It 
presents the case for Girl Guides with rather dubious 
enthusiasm; for while it undoubtedly shows the good side 
of the movement, its comradeship, its insistence on a sense 
of hotor, its disregard of class barriers—this last rather 
unfortunately expressed by the statement that “it is needed 
amongst girls of good birth as much as by the lower classes ” 
—we cannot believe that a movement, of which it is 
usually insisted that militarisation is not a characteristic, 
will benefit by the story that is given here of the French Girl 
Guide. During the attack by the British at Loos, she appears 
to have killed three out of five Germans with a hand grenade 
and then finished off the remaining two with a revolver. 
Aiter this, she saved many lives (British, of course) by her 
knowledge of first aid. “ But,” adds the girls’ headmistress, 
who is trying by means of this anecdote to rouse their 
enthusiasm for the Girl Guide movement, “ she could have 
done none of it efficiently without training, and, I would add, 
habitual discipline also.” Unless one of the objects of the 
Girl Guide movement is to inculcate the sort of training 
and habitual discipline that will induce non-combatant girls 
to break the rules of war by taking combatant action during 
a siege (and we have never heard that this is so), this part of 
Miss Havertield’s book, by no means the most interesting 
part,;-must be read cautiously. 

The war makes a background for “Judy Sees it 
Through,” by providing a gallant elder brother, who returns 
with his arm in a sling at the end of the book, in time to 
learn that the heroine has not died, after all, through saving 
her enemy from being drowned. If, by the way, we are ever 
in «doubt as to ours being an island home. we have only to 
read girls’ school stories in order to be reminded of the fact. 
The sea, or deep water of some sort, plays an important part 
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in nearly all the books here under discussion. When it is 
not aiding in the disclosure of a German spy, it is enabling 
the heroine to cover herself with glory in some other way. 
In Judy’s case, we are glad that a fortunate excursion to the 
seaside gives her this time-honured chance of softening the 
hard hearts of all those who sent her to Coventry for some- 
thing she never did; for she is a jolly little mortal, and 
“sees it through’’ very pluckily and thoroughly. 

It is a great thing for the readers of girls’ books— 
though really, by this time, we should have thought sex 
distinctions in fiction might cease and good stories find their 
own market, unlabelled, among girls and boys alike—that 
the admission of women to the fighting Services during the 
war gave them so much new material for tales of adventure. 
In “ Jenny Wren,’”’ Miss Brenda Girvin makes her heroine a 
W.R.N.S. “decoder,” a post which seems to offer many 
opportunities for detecting wicked people who steal 
Admiralty secrets in order to sell them for base paper money. 
With great resource she dashes red ink over the hand that 
inserts pincers through an open skylight in the effort to 
olstain valuable documents from the table below, and by this 
indelible evidence of guilt the real culprit—Jenny Wren 
had, of course, been already suspected of the crime herselfi— 
is tracked to his lair, the wash tub. That all Hidden Hands 
could be detected as easily and as surely! 

We must admit that there were moments, during our 
perusal of the above five books, when we rather longed for 
the old-fashioned girls’ book in which there was no war, 
and no inducement to hate somebody else’s country in order 
to love one’s own, vr to be blovdthirsty in order to be brave. 
Well, Miss E. Everett-Green’s newest book, “ A Difficult 
Half{-Dozen,” is just such a return to the old pre-war method. 
It is all about a wild, lawless family of brothers and sisters, 
who take advantage of a scholarly and indulgent father to do 
very much as they like, until the proper retribution falls 
upon them in the shape of a hunting accident, a bad illness, 
general discomfort, and, finally, a stepmvther. The step- 
mother is, however, a sort of fairy godmother in disguise, 
who puts everything right and overcomes the family’s 
hostility in the pleasant traditional manner. This may seem 
very small beer to those who prefer to see a spy in every one 
who speaks with a foreign accent, and who leok forward in 
their teens to the next war; but one may at least say of it 
that it is no less true to life than the other kind of book. 





HOW TO FIGURE ANIMALS. 


“A Naturalist’s Sketch Book.” By ARCHIBALD THURBURN, 
F.ZS. (Longmans. £6 6s. net.) 


THERE are sixty plates in this large and beautiful folio, 
twenty-four of them in color, and thirty-six in collotype. 
The book may indeed be called the consummate expression 
of Mr. Thorburn’s art, for it is the result of thirty years’ 
labor, and obtained only by the most patient and devoted 
observation of birds and mammals in their natural sur- 
ruundings. To quote Mr. Thorburn’s own words: 

* Looking at thiugs with the eye of the ordinary lover 
of nature, one can only attempt to represent with brush and 
pencil the wonderful beauty of the living creatures around 
us, though, perhaps, more of the true spirit and sense of 
movement may sometimes be suggested in sketches than in 
more elaborate and finished pictures. The chief essential is 
to acquire the faculty of observing and noting down the 
many subtle differences in pose and little tricks of habit. 
in different species, and this knowledge can only be 
obtained by patient watching.” 

It seems a curious thing to say, but it is none the less true, 
that the art of drawing and painting animals is a quite 
new and experimental one. The reason becomes obvious 
when we look into it—the art of observing them is just 
as much in its infancy. The history of the representation 
of birds (and Mr. Thorburn’s sketches are chiefly of birds) 
has been a gradual approach to the sources of inspiration, 
a gradual sloughing off of obsvlete and inadequate methods 
of approach. We began with wood-blocks of the griffon, 
phoenix, and cockatrice, with the zoological marvels of Sir 
John Maundevile and the bestiaries. The seventy odd plates 
appended to Francis Willughby’s “ Ornithology,’ translated 
by John Ray, a Fellow of the Royal Society, in 1678, mark 
a tremendous departure from traditional convention. Here 
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BLACKIE’S 
XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Messrs. Blackie and Sons, Ltd., will be pleased to send 
gratis and post free their Calalogues of General Literature 
and Christmas Gift Books on receipt of a post card. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


WITH ALLENBY IN PALESTINE. Brereton. 5s. net 
WITH THE ALLIES TO THE RHINE. Brereton. 
5s. net 
WINNING HIS WINES. Westerman. 5s. net 
THE THICK OF THE FRAY AT ZEEBRUCCE. 
Westerman. 4s. net 
SUBMARINE HUNTERS. Westerman. 5s. net 
TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION. Cyril Hall. 6s. net 
PIONEERS IN INDIA. Sir Harry Johnston. 
3s. 6d. nef 
THE FICHTING MASCOT. Tommy Kehoe. 
38. 6d. net 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


THE HEAD CIRL AT THECABLES. Brazil. 58. net 
A HARUM-SCARUM SCHOOLCIRL. Brazil. 5s. net 
MAIDS OF THE ‘‘ MERMAID.” E. E. Cowper. 

58. net 
IMPOSSIBLE PECCY. Dorothy Russell. 58. net 
TRANSPORT CIRL IN FRANCE. Bessie Marchant. 

















5s. net 
NORAH TO THE RESCUE. Bessie Marchant. 

4s. net 
PHYLLIS IN FRANCE. May Wynne. 4s. net 


JUDY SEES IT THROUCH. Doris A. Pocock. 
3s. 6d. net 

COMRADES FROM CANADA. May Wynne. 
3s. net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE. 


By Mrs. H. C. Cradock, and Illustrated by Honor 
C. Appleton. Containing the first three books of 
Josepnine, bownd in handsome art cloth. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 





JOSEPHINE’S BIRTHDAY. 5s. net 
JOSEPHINE AND HER DOLLS. 5S. net 
JOSEPHINE IS BUSY. 5s. net 
JOSEPHINE’S HAPPY FAMILY. 5s. net 


TUB-TIME TALES. By Madeline Barnes. Illustrated 
by Anne Anderson. 5s. net, 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE'S BOOK. A New and 
Attractive Annual. 3s. 6d. net 
ANDREW, BOCIE AND JACK. Three Dogs. By 


Frank Hart. 5s. net 
BINCO AND BABS. With 12 coloured plates by 
Alan Wright. 6s. net 


SONCS OF JOYLAND. With Music by Josiah Booth, 
A.R.A.M. Illustrated in colour by T. H. Peddie. 
6s. net 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY, 1920. A dainty 
little book illustrated by Honor C. Appleton. 
1s. 6d. net 
MY NURSERY STORY BOOK. Frank Adams. 
2s. net 
JUMBO’S FUN BOOK. H. Neilson. 2s. net 





BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL: 
Sixteenth Year of Issue. 
Picture Boards, 6s. net. Cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual this year fully main- 
tains its unrivalled position as far and away the best 
Annual ever issued. 
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Student Christian Yfovement. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


All Interested in the inquiry on ‘The 
Army and Reiigion,’ shouid read— 


A SOLDIER TO THE CHURCH. 


An attempt at Interpretation by W. P. YOUNG, M.A., M.C., D.C.M. 
With an introduction by Prof. Db. 8. CAIRNS, D.D. Crown 8vo., 
cloth boards, 38. 6d. net. 

“A book of singular originality and power, which ought at once 
to take almost front rank among the few books of moment which 
have appeared on the religion of the men at the Front.”— 
D. 8. CarRNs. 

_‘‘Major Young has every right to attempt to interpret the men’s 
attitude to the Church—a book that is well to have written.’—Times 
Lilerary Supplement. 


GOD AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE. 


By the Most Rev. CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin; Miss LILY DOUGALL, Author of “Pro Christo et 

Ecclesia”; the Rev. B. H. STREETER, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo., 

4s. 6d. net. 

“Of exceptional value.’—Westminsler CGuzette. 

“ Burkes no issue and dodges no awkward questions. For a really 
ok guna soul, we know nothing more convincing.” — Christian 
‘orld. 


CHRIST AND THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 


By Professor 8. H. HOOKE, Jesus College, Oxford, and Victoria 

College, Toronto. Boards, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Fuller of thought and matter than perhaps any modern book of 
its size known to us.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


A HEBREW PROPHET FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Being a brief study of the Book of Jonah. By the Rev. C. H. 8. 
MATTHEWS, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s in Thanet. 18. 6d. net. 
“A clear courageous exposition.’—-The Expository Times. 


AFRICA: SLAVE OR FREE? 


By J. H. HARRIS, Author of “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” &c. 

With a Preface by Sir SIDNEY OLIVIER, formerly Governor of 

Jamaica. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. net 

Deals with the people and the products of Africa, the problems 
of land, labour, racial contact and education, and Africa under the 
League of Nations. (Just Published). 


THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 


An English Edition of “Our Father,” by AUGUSTUS 
CIESZKOWSKI, the Polish Philosopher, Politician, Economist, and 
Social Reformer; prepared with the permission of the Author’s 
son and Executor, by WILLIAM JOHN ROSE, M.A. (Oxon.), some- 
time Lecturer in Wesley College, University of Manitoba. Cloth 
boards, 10s. 6d. net. (Just Published). 


THE JESUS OF POETS AND 
PROPHETS. (Ready Now). 


By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 48. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS: Vision and Revelation; A General Survey; The Poet of 
the Awakening—Dante; The Poet as Reformer--Shelley; The Poet as 
Rebel—Blake; The Poet as Philosopher—Browning; The Poet as 
Seeker—Tennvson; The Poet as Mysiie--Fran«cis Thompson; The 
Prophet of Righteousness—-Savonarola; The Prophet of tMumanity-- 
Mazzini; The Prophet of Service—Ruskin; The Universal Jesus. 


SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


By Miss AGNES 8. PAUL, late Head Mistress of Clapham High 

School. Boards, 3s. net. 

“ Lectures such as these, at once sincere and.sympathetic, aa well 
as keenly responsive to the problems of modern life and thought, 
deserve careful reading.”—T7imes Educational Supplement. 


The latest Fosdick Book. 
THE 


ASSURANCE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK. 3s. net. 
“He writes on living issues and never misses the mark.’— 
Ezpository Times. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
RENEWAL. 


By the Rev. WILL REASON, M.A., Author of ‘“ Poverty,” 
“Homes and Housing,” &e. With a Foreword by Dr. CHARLES 
GORE, lately Bishop of Oxford. Published for the Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Service Unions. 18. 6d. net. 

(Ready Immediately). 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. E. W. BARNES, Sc.D., F.R.S., Master of the Temple 
and Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo., 18 net. 








All publications may be purchased through a bookseller 
or examined and purchased at 


Student Christian Movement 
Bookroom, 


32, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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are representations of actual living birds, many of them 
native species, the only drawback being that not Mr. Howard 
Saunders himself could identify a peregrine from a puffin. 
You gaze at an object with a bill, wings, body, tail and 
legs, and read beneath it “ Puffinus Anglorum,” and take the 
draughtsman’s word for it. No doubt the bookseller called 
upon the artist and told him that a Mr. Jones, out shooting, 
had killed a puffin, and the bird looked like so and so. 
A hundred years later, art and nataral history combined to 
produce a genius—Bewick. Bewick’s position is anomalous 
in two ways. He revived the art of the woodcut, and he 
drew his black and white designs of our indigenous species 
from killed specimens sent to him. The result is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to the power of genius in triumphing over 
material disabilities, for Bewick’s “ British Birds”? remains 
to this day the best available illustrated handbook for the 
young naturalist anxious to solve the problems of identifi- 
cation, so lifelike are his drawings and psychologically 
accurate to the appearance of the bird rather than the 
coloration of its plumage. One has only to compare Bewick’s 
design of the redstart, for instance, in shadings of black 
and white, with the colored representation in Morris’s 
“ British Birds,’’ where it is three times as big, and pic- 
tured with white forehead, bluish-grey mantle, black throat, 
rel breast and tail-coverts and all, to see that the 
observer who had yet to find a redstart in the flesh would 
recognize it from Bewick rather than Morris. Conse- 
quently, when Bewick died, his genius died with him, and 
the nineteenth century is mainly a record of accurate delinea- 
tions of stuffed specimens—good craftsmanship in their 
way (as in Mr. Howard Saunders’s first-rate Manual)—but 
no more the bird itself than its carcase is. Of late years, 
however, there has been a strong reaction against the 
ornithology of the cabinet, and naturalists began to discover 
that there was something more in a bird than a target for 
marksmanship and an enumeration of the number of primary 
feathers, Xe. The influence of Seebohm began to 
decline with the progress of field natural history, and 
the study of birds, for the first time in history, began to be 
associated with philosophy and art. And just as the scientist 
hegan to be interested in his subject from the point of view 
of philosophy and art, so the artist and philosopher began 
to extend their thought beyond the confines of humanity. 
Nothing is more significant than the mental progress of the 
human race than this breakdown of departmentalism, and 
it should be remembered to the credit of our terrible age 
that it is the pioneer of this new and revolutionary know- 
ledge. 

It is necessary to deal with Mr. Thorburn’s book thus 
retrospectively in order to understand his position and 
achievement. For here is a passionate lover of wild life, 
@ field naturalist of many years’ experience, a Fellow of the 
Zoological Society, a humanitarian, and an artist. Each 
drawing, that is to say, has a background of feeling, taste, 
imagination and learning, and each drawing has been made 
direct from the living object. Mr. Thorburn is not indeed 
a Crawall, but leaving out that great master, we know no 
modern pencil designs or colored plates of native birds to 
touch these very beautiful ones of his. The birds repre- 
sented are of many species—hawks, falcons, eagles, owls, 
thrushes, warblers, titmice, gallinaceous birds, waders, 
finches, wild geese and ducks, &c., with a few supplementary 
plates of weasels, otters, woodmice, wild cattle, and other 
mammals, most of them sketched direct from field-glass 
observation in Scotland. The Madame Tussand convention 
of representing wild creatures as though they were sitting or 
perching for their portraits entirely disappears, for Mr. 
Thorburn’s object has been to surprise the winged Dryads in 
their haunts. The rough sketches, as the artist himself says, 
are superior to the more finished designs in color, a striking 
tribute to the spirit beating the letter at its own game. 
Having seen the hawfinch for ourselves in Hampshire and 
at close quarters, we knew it again by Mr. Thorburn’s faint 
pencil outline of the massive head and shoulders than we 
have ever done by all the full-length, accurately colored 
figures we have seen. Not that the colored plates do not 
show a wonderful appreciation of the birds’ character, build, 
station and plumage, combined with a very high level of 
delicate workmanship. The plates of the barn-owl, wood- 
cock, golden eagle, redwing, raven, woodmouse, weasel, and 





of the courting display of the blackcock display a profound 
virtuosity in execution, apart from all tests of likeness. 
Some of the plates are indeed better than others, but taken as 
a whole and with the reservation that Mr. Thorburn might 
have given us more sketches of the wading birds (whose long 
bills and stilts, slender shapes and delicate pencillings make 
them perhaps the most perfect bird-form—and at least one of 
the jay, the British “ bird of paradise’), they are beautiful 
aml true. Had they indeed vision, they would be a miracle 
and true. 

A last word as to the great beauty of Mr. Emery Walker’s 
and the Sun Engraving Company’s labors in reproduction and 
of the publishers’ in book production. 





INTELLECTUAL FRANCE. 
“French Ways and their Meaning.” By EpIrH WHARTON: 

(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

Our of her enthusiasm for the French nation Miss Edith 
Wharton has, in this little book of essays, given us an 
extremely interesting and sympathetic analysis of the French 
character, always a particularly baffling one to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. Her intention is primarily to inform those 
Americans who, “ seeing her (France) for the first time in 
the hour of her trial and her great glory are seeing her also 
in an hour of inevitable material weakness and <disorganiza- 
tion.”” But the author’s deductions will be no less valuable 
to those who, whether they agree with her on all points or 
not, are equally anxious to take a fair view of a people at 
that most difficult moment in any people’s development-— 
the hour of a great military victory. 

The point chiefly emphasized by Miss Wharton is that 
“ France is of all countries the most grown up’”’; and this 
she attributes to the fact that her people are “the most 
human of the human race, the most completely detached 
from the lingering spell of the ancient shadowy world,”’ in 
which “began the education of the fumbling beast that 
was to deviate into Man.” Hence :— 

‘*The faults of France are the faulte inherent in an 
old and excessively self-contained civilization; her qualities 
are its qualities; and the most profitable way of trying to 
interpret French ways and their meaning is to see how this 
long inheritance may benefit a peop!e which is still, 
intellectualiy and artistically, in search of itself.’’ 

The chapter on “Intellectual Honesty” is, from this 
point of view, the keynote to the book, intellectual honesty 
being to the author “the first test of mental maturity.” 
Applied to the French, it therefore accounts for the frank- 
ness of their attitude towards the relations of the sexes, 
which marks, perhaps, the widest of all the differences that 
exist between them and the Anglo-Saxon races. Miss 
Wharton has a passage on that subject which is worth 
quoting : 

‘They are :uzzled by our queer fear of our own 
bodies, and accustomed to relate openly and unapologetic- 
ally the anecdotes that Anglo-Saxons snicker over privately 
and with apologies. They define pornography as a taste 
for the nasty, and not as an interest in the natura). But 
nothing would be more mistaken than to take this ae 
proving that family feeling is less deep and tender in 
France than elsewhere, or the conception of the social 
virtues different. It means merely that the French sre not 
frightened by the names of things; that they dislike what 


we call coarseness much less than what they call 
pruriency ....” 


But, as she goes on to say, their outspokermness is not 
confined to such matters, which would merely put them on a 
level with many savages; she mentions it rather as being 
“ typical of the general intellectual fearlessness of France,”’ 
which “is not afraid of anything that concerns mankind, 
neither of pleasure and mirth nor of exultations and 
agonies.”’ 

An interesting case is made out, by references to the 
past history and geographical situation of France, for the 
less lovable qualities of her people; for their absence of 
what we call kindliness, for their apparent meanness in 
money matters, their tenacity of possessions, their instinctive 
dislike of innovations. We find ourselves in disagreement 
with Miss Wharton in her general view of the intellectual 
capacity of women, and her opinion that “ intelligent women 
will never talk together when they can talk to men or even 
listen to them”; though she manages to reconcile her con- 
ception of the inferiority of women’s minds with the 
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FAME AND FAILURE 


By JULIAN ELLIS. The story of certain celebrities who 
rose only to fall. Tlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Notable Novels. 








OLD MAN SAVARIN STORIES 
By E. W. THOMSON. Tales of Pioneer days in Canada. 
Stories whose literary and artistic qualities have been 
praised by Sir J. M. Barrie and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrated. 7s. net. 





MADAME PRUNE 


By PIERRE LOTI. Illustrations in colour by Mortimer 
Menpes. A charming and eo account of Loti’s 
second visit to Japan. 10s. 6d. net. 





| OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT 


By SYDNEY LEWIS. A beautifully illustrated book in 
gee =~ half-tone and a standard work on the subject. 
Ss. ne 





‘THE GEISHA GIRL 


By T. FUJIMOTO. All about these fascinating little people 
by one * ae own countrymen. Illustrations by Japanese 
artists. Os. 





THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM 
“RITA.” This distinguished novelist gives her im- 
Me. and oe concerning the chief topic of 
the day. 3s. 6d. net. 








WHY WE Do IT 


By “GOSSIP” (R. McMillan). de aan talk and 
explanations for erdinary people. 6s. net. 





THE BEGINNER AT BILLIARDS 
By “CUT CAVENDISH” (Edwyn Anthony). This new work 
on the most fascinating of indoor games, contains the new 
handicapping tables of the Billiard Control Club. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 








EFFICIENCY IDEALS 
By THISELTON MARK, D.Litt., B.Sc. A Study of the 
Principles of Scientific "Management. 2s. 6d. net. 


Please Send for our Illustrated List. 


T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 30, New Bridge St., E.C.4 





2nd Impression. 


COUSIN PHILIP 
By Mre. HUMPHRY WARD. 
“Mrs. Ward has renewed her own youth in 
studying the youth o! these after-war days 
not without moments of tense drama; a careful 
and hopeful study of youth.”— Daily Chronicle, 


SIR LIMPIDUS 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


A most humerous novel by the author of 
“Oriental Encounters.” Just Out 


FULL CIRCLE 
By MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 
Author of “‘ Dead Yesterday.” 
THE HUMAN CIRCUS 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 
“ Picturesque and good fun.”—7Zimes, 
THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 
“ This is a happy book.” — 7zmes, 
2d Impression. 


NEW WINE 
By A. & E, CASTLE. 


yi very happy product of Mr. znd Mrs. Castle's 
genius. "— Liverpool Post. 


“ An eminently readable story, easily and grace- 
fully told."—Newcastle Chronicle. 
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RIDER’S NEW LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Last Letters from the Living 


Dead Man. written down by ELSA 
BARKER, with an Introduction. Uniform with 
“Letters from a Living Dead Man.”’ Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. The Third and Last Volume 
of Communications from “‘ X.” 


Is Spiritualism of the Devil? 
By the REV. F. FIELDING-OULD, M.A. With 
an introduction by SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE. Crown 8vo. Paper. . 6d. net. 


Character Indicated ‘te Hand- 


writing. By ROSA BAUGHAN. Author of 
‘*The Handbook of Palmistry,’’ &c. A practical 
Treatise. Third and Revised Edition, fully illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
No work on graphology has been so widely welcomed 


as Miss Baughan’s careful and interesting study of the 
subject. 


Theophrastus Paracelsus: 


Mediaeval Alchemist. 
By W. P. SWAINSON. 1s. 3d. net. 


Emerson and His Philosophy. 
By ARTHUR J. HILL, Author of ‘“ New 
Evidences in Physical Research,” &. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

“An appreciative and intelligent study.”—Scotsman. 
“A very illuminating all-round study of Emerson’s 
mentality and personal character.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Everyday Efficiency : 

A Practical Guide to Efficient Living. 
Written for the ordinary man or woman, by 
FORBES LINDSAY, Author of “ Efficiency,” 
&e. Cr. 8vo. Crimson Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable little book.’—The Tatler. 

Write for Rider’s Latest Catalogue. 


WILLIAM RIDER AND SON, LTD., 
8, PATERNOSTER (ROW, \E.C.4. 




















From HARRAP’S LIST OF 
BOOKS BEAUTIFUL. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 1919 


Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
With 2% Full-page Line Drawings by HARRY CLARKE. 
Size 108 by 8 inches. 384 pages. Cloth extra, 15s. net; also 
—" Persian Yapp, 30s. net; and in Full Morocco, £3 3s. 
ne 


In the artist’s drawings the morbid imaginings of Poe’s 
extraordinary genius are depicted without attempt to soften 
their weird effects upon most readers. At the same time the 
drawings are extremely beautiful. They exhibit a wealth of 
delicate and intricate design such as few other, if any, living 
a Aa can command. The volume contains thirty-three of Poe’s 

st Tale 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 

By JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by PADRAIC COLUM. 
Presented by WILLY POGANY. Size 8 by 53 inches. 320 
peges Letterpress and 12 Colour Llustrations. Cloth extra, 
ts. 6d. net; Velvet Persian Yapp, 15s. net. 

The term “ presented by Willy Pogany” has come to be 
understood as signifying an abundance of beautiful drawings 
in line and colour. The book-lover will not be disappointed. 


NEW VOLUME IN “GREAT NATIONS” SERIES 
Italy from Dante to Tasso 


1600). By H. B. COTTERILL, author of “ Medieval 
tealy. ” With 65 Plates, &c. 640 pages. 15s. net. Half 
Morocco extra, £2 2s. net. 


Tales of Serbian Life. 
By E. C. ee With 8 Colour Illustrations. Price 
Is. 

4 delightful book by an author who has first-hand know- 


The ‘Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse. 
Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. Size 
$3 by 42 inches. 344 pages. Cloth extra, 5s. net. Also in 
Antique Leather, 8s. 6d. net. 

A selection from poems appearing in American magazines 
from 1905 to 1917. It will make a strong appeal to all lovers 
of good poetry. 





Write for Complete List of ‘“‘ Books Beautiful” to 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO LTD, 


Directors: George G. Harrap & G. Oliver Anderson, 


2 & 3, PORTSMOUTH STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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conclusion that “it is possible to have a ruling caste of 
grown-up men and women only in a civilization where the 
power of each sex is balanced by that of the other.”” And 
we further regret that in so able a review of French character 
there should be no mention or apparent cognizance of that 
growing spirit of internationalism among the workers of 
France which must be at least an interesting development 
equally of that dread of innovation, and of that intellectual 
honesty in “ facing anything concerning humanity,”’ of which 
the author speaks so convincingly. 





CONVERSATIONS. 


“ The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill.” (Methuen. 
18s. net.) 

To persons of a lively mind longevity is its own reward. By 
the mere passage of time an accent, the cut of a coat, a turn 
of the head or the exact details of a scandal may acquire the 
importance which attaches to a bottle of wine, not because 
they were good or remarkable to begin with, but because of 
the value of survival in itself. The Parliamentary debates, 
the solemn newspapers, the professional historians, cannot 
decoct and store the faint and volatile flavors in which the 
inhabitants of the past found the essence of their age. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill was a connoisseur of the surface 
values of a period of nearly a century. Born in the reign 
of George IV., she died a year before the war changed the 
whole future as well as the present ease of her world. 
Inheriting some of the heartiness and good sense of the great 
Walpole, with even more of Horace’s passion for collecting 
objects both human and material, she was devoted to the 
pleasure of comparing the charm of the last Duchess with the 
gaiety of her grandmother, the manners of the hour with 
those of the generation before last. 

Except in politics, where she was conscious of rowing 
against the tide, the present used to come out pretty well in 
her periodic valuations. Some falling off of the picturesque 
had to be admitted. Her family loathed the railways as 
heartily as she lived to welcome the motor-car. Her father 
continued to drive up to town from Norfolk in a post-chaise 
until his death in the late fifties. She could remember the 
“Tom and Jerry costumes of her father and his sporting 
associates,’ and “Lord Orford adhered to the blue coat 
and brass buttons throughout his life.” When the Norwich 
Bible Society invited him to become their President he is 
said to have replied in this authentic Regency style :— 

** S1r,—I am surprised and annoyed by the contente of 
your letter—eurprised, because my well-known character 
should have exempted me from such applications, and 
annoyed because it compels me to have even this communi- 
cation with you. 

‘*T have long been addicted to the gaming table. 1 
have lately taken to the turf. I fear I frequently blas- 
pheme. But I have never distributed religious tracts. 
All this was known to you and your Society. Notwith- 
standing which, you think me a fit person to be your 
President. God forgive your hypocrisy. 

‘*T would rather live in the land of sinners than with 
such saints.’’ 


Little girls of ten, if sufficiently rich, could then appear 
at a children’s ball with their hair braided on each side of 
their faces and covered with gold net, and “had white 
figured silk bodices with lace stomacher fronts, muslin skirts 
and white satin shoes.” Lady Dorothy, a pretty person, as 
she was to be to the last, rode in London as a child “ hung 
over with flowers, a large straw hat with a red riband round 
it, and a bunch of peacock feathers at the side of it. Her 
habit quite open and little gauntlets, to be, as she said, like 
the Life Guards.” 

Much that was childish, childishly serious and occupied 
with grave matters, stayed with her as she moved in that 
series of flittings from London to Hampshire, Dorset, 
Norfolk, to all the country houses with names like Henry 
James’s “Griffin’’ and “Severals,” and back, at the 
appointed seasons, to London. She was too much interested 
in scientists to smell the Devil in Darwin’s “ Origin of 

Species”; down im the country she attained a certain 
proficiency in the skeletonizing and painting of leaves, the 
detection of edible fungi, the cultivation of silk-worms, and 
the care of a regiment of pets. 

Very soon the pleasures of memory began to grow upon 
her. There were fewer and fewer people who could say that 








they had been to the wicked Lord Steyne’s parties, or, at 
breakfast with Rogers, had seen Count d’Orsay and heard Tom 
Moore sing. She, too, had met the Miss Berrys and held a 
conversation with a man who was baptized in 1783. A kind 
of roseate haze hung between her and the growingly harsh 
world which was presented to her view by modern and 
assiduous correspondents such as Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Pope remained her favorite poet, and next to Pope, Byron. 
But she contrived to find pleasure in so strange a pair 
as Swinburne and Frederic Locker, while preferring to regard 
both Matthew Arnold and Tennyson as conversationalists 
who fell in unguarded moments into verse. 

In literature she was not easily shocked. Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, who said in the ’nineties: “I used to be the 
Zola of English literature, row I am the Charlotte Yonge,” 
was her friend in the early dangerous period of her vogue. 
She took an interest, tempered with British disapprobation, 
in the real Zola and the still more indefensible Verlaine. 
She read “Evelyn Innes” and would probably have con- 
curred in the judgment of Lady Airlie, who held that “Of 


* course, it is the story of a women who lives unmarried, but 


it is not otherwise coarse or intended to be so.” 

In all these particulars she was more than ordinarily 
intelligent. Late in life she came to the conclusion that 
while our elocution has gone seriously downhill (a point on 
which we heartily agree with her) our private vices remain 
at a constant level: “She would declare that in the matter 
of kicking over the traces the general mass of well-to-do 
folk were probably no worse or no better than their 
predecessors.” 

The quality of her political views was more common- 
place. She believed, not perhaps quite so heartily as her 
son, Mr. Ralph Nevill, but still very consistently, in 
privilege, and was sincerely sceptical of the possibility of 
progress. Wolseley confided in her his concern over Lord 
Morley’s choice of a career :— 

“He is in private life so extremely charming that one 
never ceases to regret his conversion into an indifferent 


olitician, and an infernally bad ruler of the clever rascals 
e has to deal with in Ireland.” (1892.) 


Chamberlain, in the same year, writes to her of Glad- 
stone’s followers commenting on “ the old gang and their 
spawn.” “It was Cobden the man, not Cobden the politician 
she liked,’’ says Mr. Nevill. ‘“ She troubled herself little 
about his mania for Free Trade, which in no way appealed 
to her.” She thought that Lord Salisbury was the last 
Prime Minister properly qualified for the post, though even 
when Disraeli died she had begun to dream of tumbril and 
guillotine, exclaiming, in a letter to Lady Airlie “and for 
us all we have lost the chief, almost the only barrier who 
defends us from the mob and dangerous classes.”’ 

Sitting thus on the political backstairs to catch the hum 
of talk and intercept the bon-bons as the grown-ups came out 
of the room, she looked at matters of State with the downright 
childish eyes that have no lasting bitterness behind them. 
How vivid, kind, and attractive a lady she must have been 
may be gathered from Mr. Nevill’s crowded and anecdotal 
pages. Two pleasant pictures of Lady Dorothy and her 
sister in youth are reproduced among the illustrations. 





“The Life of Liza Lehmann.” By HERSELF. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mme. LEHMANN died within a few weeks of completing 
these memoirs. The fact will soften the feelings of any 
readers who might be irritated by the vein of vanity that 
runs through the narrative, or by the array of laudatory 
Press notices of the composer’s work. There is a large class 
of people who enjoy the sensation of rubbing shoulders 
vicariously with celebrities Such people can ignore the 
Press paragraphs and be entertained by Liszt dropping in 
for bacon and eggs at the home of Mme. Lehmann’s parents 
in Rome; little Liza singing to her elders and bringing tears 
and presents from her aunt (Mendelssohn’s “ Greeting ” 
caused a special shower and earned a turquoise necklace) ; 
Jenny Lind hoping God would give her strength so that some 
day she could teach the child ; the young composer shrinking 
before the ill-manners of Brahms, who for breakfast gobbled 
a tin of sardines and drank the oil from the tin; and Mme. 
Clara Butt startling a dinner party by throwing a pile of 
plates into the fire-place—just for fun. 





